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Editorial, 


VERYBODY who is familiar with the ways of 
the world knows that the majority of well-to-do 
people are inclined to give money for charity. 
Indeed, the impulse to open the hand to give is 
almost as common as the tendency to invest 

money in any wildcat enterprise that is sufficiently well 
advertised. The fakirs are aware of these twin weak- 
nesses of frail humanity, and lay their plans accordingly. 
A commission in Massachusetts has lately looked into 
the charitable institutions of the State, and reports that 
one hundred and sixty-nine institutions are undeserving 
of the support that they receive. Knowing that many 
people are charitably disposed, but prefer to do their good 
deeds by proxy, they who control them put forward a 
cause, an acknowledged need, or a great name, and suc- 
cessfully appeal to the general public. In this way 
millions of money are drawn from the rich, and so ex- 
pended that the poor, the sick, the lame, the orphans, 
and others who suffer for lack of sympathy and care get 
no benefit. We must standardize our charities, in the 
interest of charity. 
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Ir you have had experiences in the prayer-meeting 
of some of our sister churches, doubtless you have heard 
earnest prayers offered for blessings which seemed to 
you quite the sort least needed by the petitioner. Oh, 
would some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves as 
the good Lord sees us! Most of us know what we want, 
and what we wish, but not always what we need. Perhaps 
our eminent psychologists, who already assume to tell 
us our characteristics and aptitudes, and therefore our 
potential vocations, will soon be able to make out for each 
of us a list of suitable petitions; and each will learn his 
own prayer-zone, thus charted for him, and will keep 
within it. 

a 

Apout sixty years ago there was much interest excited 
by revelations made by social workers and explorers in 
the underworld of social life. Foremost among the men 
who had first-hand knowledge of the evil conditions pre- 
vailing was Solon Robinson, city editor of the Tribune 
of New York. Some of the things he had discovered 
he set forth in a series of Hot Corn Stories. These 
sketches took their name from the practice then common 


of roasting green corn, as chestnuts are now prepared for 


the wayfarer’s use. Connected with the trade in hot corn 
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were certain characters, good and bad, about whom the 
tide of low life ebbed and flowed. The stories dealt 
in plain terms with the various aspects of social vice that 
are now coming up again for a fresh discussion. Mr. 
Robinson was an old man, white-bearded and venerable: 
his work was a pure labor of love; but he was finally 
persuaded to stop the publication of his stories on the 
ground that they furnished an education in vice. This 
view of the case was largely due to a squeamishness that 
has, we mey hope, passed away. From the scientific point 
of view nothing is common or unclean. 
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THE ‘‘opium war,” so called, is one of the black spots 
in the history of the relations between Great Britain and 
China in the last century. All right-thinking English- 
men are thoroughly ashamed of it, but “chickens come 
home to roost.”” China has begun a campaign of reform, 
and wishes to stop entirely both the home cultivation 
of opium and the importation from India. A treaty 
has been made, reducing the production of opium in 
India and its importation to China; but the cessation 
of a demand for the drug in China has thrown large 
quantities of opium back upon the India producers, and 
has, to some extent, destroyed the income which the 
India government received from this source. Now bitter 
complaint is made concerning this loss of income, ac- 
companied by the charge that China is not honestly 
living up to the terms of the treaty, but is surreptitiously 
encouraging the cultivation of the poppy on its own 
soil. The British government is now fairly up against 
the problem whether to put first a great moral reform 
or a much-needed income for India. Somebody must 
pay the bills, and so the “chickens come home to 


roost.”’ 
oo 


Force as an argument is becoming so familiar that 
some ladies and gentlemen who ten years ago would 
have been shocked and ashamed if they had been tempted 
to assault another person with physical weapons now 
regard outbreaks of violence in cases that excite their 
sympathies not only without protest, but even with 
approval. One curious perversion of common sense and 
the logic in common use appears in the claim that, when 
any one has broken the law of the land and been therefor 
lawfully punished, the punishment is not reckoned as 
a just penalty for law-breaking, but as something heroi- 
cally endured for the sake of acause. When this kind of 
reasoning and the practices it condones has borne its 
proper fruit in a general outbreak of lawlessness among 
the lowest class of criminals, and so on up to the gently 
bred people who have been befogged by their desires, 
there will be a sudden revulsion of feeling and a sorrow- 
ful return to the course of conduct so long accepted as 
the outward sign of culture and a high degree of civiliza- 
tion. The use of force as an argument is a return to the 
days of the duel and the ordeal by fire and water. 
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OVER-EMPHASIS defeats itself. Whenever any one 
gets the reputation of overstating everything in which 
he is interested, good or bad, he ceases to have influence. 
Any one who associates much with young people dis- 
covers that one of the most subtle solvents of good ad- 
vice and effective shelters from warnings against evil 
things is the belief or discovery that the warnings are 
not justified by the facts, and that the advice is there- 
fore needless. "The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 


but the truth is the formula to which all preachers of. 


righteousness should conform. No young person, boy 
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or girl, youth or maiden, will deliberately incur a need- 
less and profitless peril when the nature and causes of 
wrong-doing are accurately known. For the sake of a 
good cause, in obedience to the instinct of heroism, young 
men and women will take all risks and brave all dangers; 
but evil risks they will not take when they know exactly 
what they are. Even those who have come up under 
wrong influences and have gone wrong are amenable to 
moral treatment when they come under good influences, 
and are properly instructed. 
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WHATEVER is done for vengeance or to “get even with 
somebody” has no proper place in any scheme of social 
reform and progress. Whole classes of people, some of 
them rich and some poor, have been thrust, without in- 
tention of their own, into relations with their fellow- 
men that, if they are to continue, must involve injustice 
to others. ‘To meet the demands of the new time, there 
must be a readjustment of relations, with yielding on 
all sides. Out of this state of things will spring up 
grievances: many offences will come, and the temptation 
will be great to fight battles, not in order to establish 
principles, but to gain personal advantages and do 
“justice”? to some one. What is now called for is mag- 
nanimity of thought and action, self-control, self-sup- 
pression, and, in the case of those who are most highly 
endowed and equipped with ability and material wealth, 
self-sacrifice for the common good. 


Sd 


Ir has often been said that, if the horses knew their 
power, men would not be able to control them. The 
statement has a pleasing sound, but it is really a “specious 
fallacy.’’ If all the horses could get together and com- 
bine their strength, they might rebel with a prospect of 
success. But in real life each individual horse must 
contend with an individual man, and in the contest the 
man always wins. With a similar lack of probability 
it is often said that, if all that part of the human race that 
lives below the level of comfort and prosperity should 
combine, the world would be theirs. It might be if they 
could get together and combine with sufficient skill and 
sagacity to take and immediately use all the means of 
production. What would really happen, if such an 
attempt should succeed with any approach to univer- 
sality, would be the instant stoppage of production in all 
its forms. In six weeks starvation would begin, the poor- 
est classes being the first victims and all the other rebels 
in their order. ‘The more successful the outbreak, the 
sooner it would come to an end except in tropical coun- 
tries, where people do not have to work anyway. 


od 


It has been suggested that the name of the owner of 
all buildings let for anti-social purposes should be put 
upon the building. It is believed that the “‘respectable”’ 
owners of such buildings would be unwilling to be thus 
advertised, and that in this way a check might be put upon 
those who hire houses for immoral purposes and who let 
them for gain. Evidently such a scheme would fail be- 
cause before the labels were affixed it would be necessary 
to prove that the uses of the building were anti-social. 
A better plan would be to require the names of the owners 
of all buildings that are to let to be affixed to the door- 
posts. ‘This would be in a large number of cases effective 
because there are in every large city houses, some of 
them on the most respectable streets, which everybody 
who has occasion to know could point out as dens of in- 
famy. Suppose the owner of such a building was a lady 
and a church member, ignorant of all such things, if her 
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name appeared upon the doorpost, it would not be long 


before she was enlightened as to the meaning of her 


stewardship. If the owner knew and did not care, it 
would not be long before public opinion would see to it 
that he or she should care. 


Justice. 


Let justice be the watchword of every social movement, 
whether it concerns the rights and duties of the rich or 
the poor, the wise or the simple, the strong or the weak 
members of the commonwealth, whether in a state, a 
nation, or in the world at large. In the ancient formula 
of universal religion two things are joined together,—“‘to 
do justly”’ and to “‘love mercy.’”’ These two are almost 
opposite virtues, requiring of him in whom they are con- 
joined a measure of excellence to which few men or women 
attain. In strict justice taken by itself there is no mercy. 
Indeed the two traits are seldom in perfection to be 
seen in any one person. And yet perfect justice must 
include all that is due those to whom it is extended. 
Justice that is haughty, unsparing, and exclusive comes 
near to being tyranny: it always argues some defect in 
the person who assumes to administer it. 

The cry that is raised in all lands to-day is not a new 
one. He who was called the preacher wrote many cen- 
turies ago, “I returned and saw all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun; and behold the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 
side of the oppressors there was power.’ ‘The oppressions 
that have been done under the sun still continue, but 
for those who are oppressed there is more sympathy than 
ever before. But with the sympathy there now goes the 
consciousness that before sympathy is in order, justice 
must be done by and to all classes of citizens. 

Where shall justice begin, with those who have power or 
with those who suffer wrong? If exact and ideal justice 
were done, the weak would make an effort to give to the 
strong all that is their due, and the strong would try to 
put their affairs in order so that no just cause of com- 
plaint should exist anywhere. The unhappy element 
in the relations of the strong and the weak is that both 
are thinking too much about exacting justice and not 
enough about doing that which is just and right. 
“‘ Pay what thou owest’”’ is the cry most often heard. Give 
me that which is my due, then I will pay you what I 
owe. 

Vengeance has no place in the just verdict. So long 
as there is a sense of wrong done and arrears of rights 
withheld, it requires more magnanimity than most men 


'are endowed with to look at the facts as they present 


themselves to-day and draw conclusions from them with- 
out allowing a bitter sense of past wrongs to color the 
verdict. It is difficult for a half-breed African to look 
at his white father and see his daintily bred brothers and 
sisters on the father’s side without a bitterness of feeling 
that must make anything like social justice seem impos- 
sible. ‘Two brothers met, one white, the other colored; 
they tacitly acknowledged their relationship and talked 
together. As they parted, the white man said to his 
colored brother: ‘“You ought to succeed. You have good 
blood in you.’” Then turning to a white man he said, ‘I 
tell you it’s mighty hard luck for such a man as that to 
be shut up in the same skin with a nigger.”” In the an- 
cestry of that colored man there was a monstrous injus- 
tice. It can never be righted; but some attempt must 
be made to reduce the inequality caused by that original 
sin. Where shall it begin and how shall justice be done? 
That question raises one of the most perplexing problems 
of civilization; but it is not the only one that rises up to 
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confront this generation. The parents have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

England talks about civil and religious liberty, and the 
evil things done four hundred years ago prick the public 
conscience and sting like nettles. Where shall justice 
begin? In the United States. There are gathered the 
victims of oppression gleaned from many lands. Where 
shall justice begin, and who shall comfort those who have 
suffered not only in their own persons, but also in the un- 
happy fortunes of their ancestors which have become 
their heritage of woe? The mighty task is before us; it 
will call out all that is good in this generation and those 
that shall come after; and it must begin with those who 
are content to give unceasingly until the balance is even, 
before they ask those who hitherto have had no comforter 
to think more of their duties than of their rights. 


The House we Live in. 


Reflecting on the words of Jesus, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” comes the vision of a king’s 
vast, illimitable palace, sheltering under its roof many 
distinct habitations. We often speak of those mansions 
as a place to which we are surely going when we cast off 
this mortal coil, to be exalted in honor and glory. 
Though we know nothing practically of mansions in the 
skies, we may conjecture that it is our duty to build 
something adequate for ourselves in this world, in order 
to attain distinction in heavenly places. 

We each, however poor and ignorant and obscure, 
have a private house of our own to embellish or degrade, 
to defile or to purify, to disgrace or to cleanse and adorn. 
We may keep it in good order to win the respect and even 
the reverence of men, or we may allow it to run down 
and become a byword andahorror. ‘The neglected dwell- 
ing has a decayed, decrepid look. It is a wonderful 
symbol of the life that is lived therein. Its windows 
are broken, its beams sag, its roof is ready to fall, its 
underpinning is rotting away. Now our life dwelling, 
which Jesus called the temple of the Most High, may 
through neglect and disorder come into much the same 
degraded condition. 

Our private house may have been nobly planned. It 
was an inheritance, doubtless, with all the grandest pos- 
sibilities inhering,—space, light, air, loveliness, charm. 
It had its altar-places, its grand views and glorious pros- 
pects, skyward, heavenward, as well as earthward. But, 
alas! how easy it is for such a mortal dwelling to begin to 
degenerate, to lose its purity and innocence, to forget its 
consecration, to harbor slimy things in its halls, bats 
and owls in its cellar, and creeping reptiles in its cham- 
bers. The gilding has worn off, the beauty is tarnished, 
the windows darkened from moonlight, sunlight, and 
starlight. How easy it is to run down the slope, pleas- 
ant and attractive at first, to the black caves of chaos 
and old night! 

We all of us carry about this little private house of 
consciousness. It is our true dwelling-place, whether 
we lodge in a palace or sleep in the gutter. In this the 
beggar in his rags, the monarch on his throne, are alike. 
All of the seemingly most prosperous, most envied, most 
worshipped for genius, money, power, influence, are 
carrying the private house where they truly live. Could 
we take a peep into some of those dwellings, we should 
envy and covet the possessors no more: we should per- 
haps pity and sorrow over them with an exceeding great 
sorrow. ‘To the unobservant and thoughtless it may 
seem that the secrets hidden in the house of life need 
never be revealed to the careless eyes of the world. But 
everything that harbors in that secret dwelling is sure in 
one way or another to come to light. Revelation is the 
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awful doom of secret sin. If it is not betrayed in a court 
of justice: it is subtly stamped on the features of the face, 
the glance of the eye, the tones of the voice. The tramp, 
the thief, the murderer, the dishonest man, the dissolute 
woman, those who have warped and wronged themselves, 
those who have suffered wrongs,—all their private ar- 
chives are laid up in the house of life, and can be read 
by observant eyes. Any of us can read the coarse indi- 
cations manifest in the low degenerate; but there are de- 
grees of surpassing delicacy and refinement in the prog- 
ress of moral death. ‘The ruin may be handsome, allur- 
ing, with a deadly attraction for many whose powers of 
discrimination are not fine and subtle. Yes, the ruin may 
be covered with beautiful climbers and rose-vines, and 
only the real seer can detect its hollowness. Charming, 
indeed, are many of the ruins that walk about the streets, 
and even enter our gates and sit at our feasts. ‘They 
wear the human guise, they make the motions of life, 
but still somewhere about them they have the brand 
of the feast. 

The transformation may be very slow. Long years 
may have elapsed before Dr. Jekyll found himself unable 
to cast off the guise of Mr. Hyde and resume his original 
shape. It was only by degrees that the handsome face 
of ‘Tito Melema assumed the look of cruelty and reckless 
depravity that finally stamped his features. Perhaps 
with unspeakable anguish we have seen that change 
come over some loved face, betraying the secrets of a dis- 
solute life. The beautiful face is sometimes a mere 
ornamental facade. Behind it lies the real dwelling, 
with all its ugly realities. Our susceptibilities are nice 
and delicate. We shrink from a revelation of the real 
facts of life. We read daily in the press of horrors en- 
acted in the world around us; but we thank God that 
we and our set are exempt from such horrors, forgetting 
that tragedy creeps everywhere, that secret sin reveals 
itself by an inevitable law. 

The villain of fiction has gone out of fashion in polite 
literature. He is left to detective stories, penny-shockers, 
and the murder columns of the newspapers. His suc- 
cessor is now a smooth, clean, well-dressed, and agreeable 
person, bent quietly but ruthlessly on gratifying his 
propensities, but under polite forms, until mere selfish- 
ness grown a monster may lead to crime. The decay 
of his little private house, which by civil paraphrase may 
be called his soul, seems almost negligible to the careless 
onlooker, but in fact it is no less hideous than the enor- 
mities of a Bill Sykes or the last thug who murders a 
child. ‘There is only the difference between a bludgeon 
and a hair-cutting scimitar. 

Every now and then the world is startled by a hideous 
crime committed by a person in the ranks of the edu- 
cated, reputable, even morally and religiously exalted. 
The impact of the shock for the time being unsettles all 
our nice theories, our cheap and easy satisfactions. We 
forget how long, relentless, terrible, has been the course 
of degeneration leading up to the overt act. In tracing 
the history of the crime back and back to its inception, 
if such a slow and patient process were ever accomplished, 
we might come upon surprising discoveries of parents and 
grandparents and nearest of kin who must inevitably 
share in the responsibility of the act. For at the root of 
every such event lies transmitted sin or criminal neglect. 

We are a sentimental people, easily moved to sympathy 
for picturesque criminals, prone to send bouquets and 
consoling letters to those who are prominently in the 
world’s eye by the enormity of their evil deeds. When 
the popular, open-handed defaulter or thief comes 
home from a prison term, the grateful townspeople have 
been known to summon the brass band to give their 
erring brother a rousing welcome. Is there not a sign of 
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dangerous moral decadence in such demonstrations? 
and where does the remedy lie, if not in the teachings of. 
the Church, to impress the truth of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin upon the minds of the people? 
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Amertcan Unitarian Association. 


Headquarters Notes. 


The coming of summer discovers no cessation in the 
activities that centre at 25 Beacon Street. The visits 
of local and neighboring ministers are, for the most part, 
discontinued; but there appear many visitors from a 
distance, who come to New England for their summer 
outing. Within the last two days I have welcomed callers 
from California, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. The mail continues about as 
heavy as ever. The letters I-have written or dictated 
on the day of this writing have gone to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Illinois, Iowa, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
California, Washington, Alberta, British Columbia, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. Probably the mail of several of 
my colleagues has been equally widely distributed. 

The field activities of the president during recent weeks 
have included Sunday services at Salem, Fairhaven, 
Lancaster, and Beverly, Mass., and Northeast. Harbor, 
Me.; the sermon at the New Hampshire Conference at 
Keene, N.H.; the meeting of the Hackley School trustees 
and the commencement exercises at Tarrytown, N.Y.; 
a delightful day with the Service Book Committee at 
Sherborn; and the dedication of the beautiful new church 
at Brookfield, a building achievement carried out with- 
out any boast of purpose or public applause, but with 
prompt efficiency, exceptional good taste, and admirable 
self-restraint. 

At the office the attention of the secretary has been 
given to the regular correspondence, to the compilation 
of the Year Book, and to the plans for the coming year, 
including a new publicity campaign on lines suggested 
by one of our ministers, a series of ministerial gatherings 
in different parts of the country, and the itineraries of 
proposed missionary journeys. ‘The treasurer has been 
much occupied with the division and adjustment of the 
book-keeping incident to the combination of the publish-— 
ing interests of the Association and the Sunday School 
Society, with the details of the statistics and tables that 
appear in the forthcoming Annual Report, and with the 
correspondence with societies that anticipate the aid of 
the Church Building Loan Fund.’ The assistant secre- 
tary is busy with the alterations in the building which 
will provide for the needs of the new Department of Relig- 
ious Education, and with the exterior pointing of the stone 
work and painting of the fences and window frames. 

Mr. Lawrance has conducted the Sunday School In-. 
stitutes at Meadville and the Isles of Shoals, and, in con- 
sultation with the president, he has been organizing the 
staff and making the plans for the new Department. of 
Religious Education. Announcement of the new ap- 
pointments and plans will soon be made. Dr. Wendte 
has been making arrangements for a fall meeting of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, working on 
the programme of the International Congress in Paris 
next summer and preparing for the accommodation of the 
large American delegation which is expected to attend, 
and arranging for the press the final volume of the Cente- 
nary Edition of Parker’s Works. Mr. Foote is giving his 
whole time to the new hymn-book, and has held many 
conferences with the president and secretary and with the 
members of the Advisory Committee, especially with 
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‘Mr. Hosmer, about matters connected with the hymns, and 


with Mr. Arthur Foote over the problems of the musical 
settings. 

Mr. Forbes has been attending and participating in the 
sessions of the summer school at Amherst, where those 
who are making over the life of the rural communities in 
New England gather for consultation and instruction. 
Mrs. Guild is completing her admirable plans for the 
Tuckerman School lectures in the autumn and winter. 
Mr. Stebbins is getting acquainted with his enlarged 


_ responsibilities in relation to the publishing work of the 


Department of Religious Education and, in consultation 
with the treasurer, perfecting the new system of accounts 
whereby the Publication Department has a book-keeper, 
ledger, and bank account of its own, reporting monthly 
the totals of receipts and expenditures to the treasurer. 
Mr. Brown is at Chautauqua, in charge of the work of 
the Unitarian House at that important centre of influence. 

Among the other enterprises which have to-day engaged 
the time and attention of the officers at headquarters are 
the revision for the press of the text of the Annual Report; 


_ the correction of the galley proofs of the new Service 


Book; the study of the plans for the new parsonages at 
Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla.; the hope for a 
portable church for the use of the field secretary in the 
Canadian North-west; and the progress of the plans, 
both architectural and financial, for the new church in 
Washington. ‘The secretary has now gone to his summer 
home at Ocean Point, whence he will return early in Au- 
gust. The president expects to spend August with his 
family at Northeast Harbor. There he will be in close 
touch with Mr. Foote, Dr. Peabody, Mr. Frothingham, 
and other members of the Advisory Committee, and the 
work on the new hymn-book can go on without interrup- 
tion. SAMUEL A. ELroT. 


Current Topics. 


A SIDELIGHT on the possibilities of the coming national 
campaign and the part which the new Progressive party 
may play in it was furnished by the action of the Progres- 
sive party of Michigan, which at its State convention 
at Jackson on July 20 rejected a proposal to concentrate 
its strength upon the Presidential ticket, and voted with 
practical unanimity to place an entire set of candidates, 
both State and national, in the filled. The convention 
took this unequivocal step of divorcing itself completely 
from the Republican party at the request of Colonel 
Roosevelt, who in recent utterances has emphasized his 
desire that his followers separate themselves entirely 
from the political body through whose instrumentality 
he was twice President of the United States. In laying 
down the line of cleavage between it and the Republican 
party, the Progressive party of Michigan placed itself 
on record as denouncing “the crime against popular 
government perpetrated at Chicago in the national Re- 
publican convention,’’ and adopted a platform setting 
forth the well-recognized Progressive principles, including 
a demand for the government ownership and operation 
of express and telegraph service. 


wt 


THE friction between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government under the present working 
system of legislation and administration was made the 
subject of official action by the legislature on July 16, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 35 to 23, passed a reso- 
lution expressing its resentment of what it regarded 
as executive interference, the allegation of ‘‘interference’’ 
in this instance being based upon President Taft’s publicly 
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expressed opinion of the Senate’s failure to take early 
action to exclude William Lorimer of Illinois from its 
membership. The text of the resolution, which appar- 
ently was not productive of profound emotion at the 
White House, was as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That any at- 
tempt on the part of a President of the United States 
to exercise the powers and influence of his great office for 
the purpose of controlling the vote of any senator upon a 
question involving a right to a seat in the Senate, or upon 
any other matter within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Senate, would violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the Con- 
stitution, and invade the rights of the Senate.” 
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A NOTABLE scene was enacted in the House of Commons 
last Monday, when Winston Spencer Churchill, first 
lord of the admiralty, accepted the challenge suggested 
by the provisions of the recently announced German 
programme of naval expansion, and informed his country- 
men that Great Britain must be prepared to meet this 
“unprecedented” activity in German shipyards by 
a corresponding augmentation of Britain’s fighting 
forces on the sea. After pointing out that under the pro- 
visions of the new German law the naval strength of Ger- 
many, ultimately, would comprise forty-one dreadnoughts, 
twenty armored cruisers, forty smaller cruisers, and other 
craft in proportion, the first lord impressively observed, 
“Such preparation is remarkable, and, as far as I am aware, 
finds no example in the previous practice of modern naval 
powers.’ Mr. Balfour, the former leader of the opposi- 
tion, in indorsing Mr. Churchill’s views of the require- 
ments of the situation, observed that, “‘though modern 
peace is as expensive as ancient war, it is much cheaper 
than modern war.’’ Mr. Churchill pledged the govern- 
ment to the organization of a sea power of thirty-three 
dreadnoughts by 1914. 


THE peril that menaced the stability of the Cuban 
Republic and brought into view the hovering phantom of 
intervention by the United States under its pledge to 
maintain order in the Pearl of the Antilles was appar- 
ently averted finally by the events of last week. The 
last of the leaders of the negro insurrectionists, General 
Antommarchi, who had threatened to shoot every for- 
eigner who might fall into his hands, was captured at 
the beginning of the week. Two or three days before the 
fall of Antommarchi, General Ivonet was killed by the 
Federal forces. A little while before that event the 
Federals had killed General Estefioz, who with Ivonet 
and Antommarchi had raised the banner of revolt against 
the republic in protest against the law which forbade the 
maintenance of political organizations on race lines. ‘This 
prohibition the dissatisfied negroes had opposed bitterly 
from the beginning on the ground that it nullified their 
power of combining for the purpose of obtaining their 
share in the government of the island. The elimination 
of the three principal chiefs of the revolt put an end to 
the movement itself for the present. 


vt 


ANOTHER internal convulsion in Latin-America which 
has caused anxiety in Washington is nearing its last 
chapter in the gradual suppression of the insurrection in 
Mexico. ‘The evacuation of Juarez by Orozco last week 
was apparently the beginning of the end of the chances 
of success for the rebels. The vigorous steps which were 
taken last Saturday by the United States authorities in 
Texas to prevent the use of American soil as a refuge and 
a point of operations by Mexican revolutionists will 
undoubtedly hasten the complete restoration of tran- 
quillity along the border. Among the five prisoners 
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arrested at San Antonio on the charge of being implicated 
in a conspiracy to violate the neutrality laws of the United 
States by promoting a movement of hostility to a friendly 
power was Emilio Vasquez Gomez, the man who aided 
Madero in his successful revolution against Diaz and held 
the office of president after the fall of Diaz pending the 
organization of the new government by the election of 
Madero as chief executive. The prosecution of Gomez 
and his companions will be carried out vigorously. 


wt 


THE outcome of a long series of negotiations between 
Russia and Japan to clear the issues which led to the 
Russo-Japanese War and were temporarily adjusted by 
the treaty of Portsmouth is a new general treaty which 
will be signed in the immediate future, if it is not already 
signed. Under this agreement the rights and spheres 
of influence of the signatories in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia are defined, and a clause admittedly provides for 
joint defensive action against a third power in the event 
of an attempt at interference with the designs of the con- 
tracting parties within the territory designated by the 
treaty. Thus Russia in the Far East duplicates the ami- 
cable division of spoils which she effected in the Near 
East by means of the Anglo-Russian treaty concerning 
spheres of influence in Persia. With the danger of 
friction minimized at the points of contact with two 
powerful rival nations in Asia, Russian diplomacy will 
be in a position to assert itself more effectively in Near 
Eastern affairs as against the combined policies of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 


a 


FRESH and ominous indications of the political unrest 
in Turkey are conveyed by the latest despatches from 
Constantinople. The cabinet crisis was ended last 
Saturday by the appointment of Moukhtar Pasha as 
grand vizier and the formation of a new ministry. This 
result was accomplished after Tewfik Pasha, the am- 
bassador to Great Britain, had declined the invitation 
to form a cabinet unless the sultan consented to dissolve 
Parliament,—a condition which Mehmed rejected. In 
spite of its outward strength the present ministry is 
apparently doomed to an early fall under the pressure of 
a growing popular discontent with the activities of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, the Young Turk or- 
ganization which has held a firm grip on the actual 
powers of government since the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid. The centre of discontent, by a significant 
coincidence, is in Macedonia, where the movement for 
the establishment of a parliament had its inception. ‘The 
immediate object of the present agitation appears to be 
the deposition of the successor of Abdul Hamid on the 
ground that the present sultan is too subservient to the 
purposes of the Committee of Union and Progress. 


Brevities, 


In this world nothing lasts but an ideal. 


There is a perfect antidote for melancholy in good and 
wholesome activity. 


To solve the problem of the social bore, put two of 
them together. To quiet a ‘“‘crank,” introduce him to 
another that turns in the opposite direction. 


“The real failure in life is to become dull, settled, con- 
ventional, comfort-loving. The success is to remain 
vivid, interested, hopeful.” This is the measuring-rule 
for success, according to Arthur C. Benson, and it is no 
at all a bad one. 
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Belief. 


BY C. LEECH. 


Thou camest to a world of stress and tears 
To bring, Lord Christ, glad tidings of relief; 
But our chief gain in these two thousand years— 
Forgive our unbelief—is this belief. 


A Memory of Emerson. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


Friendship, as well as marriage relations, united my 
father’s family with the Emersons. From childhood 
the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson had been familiar to 
me, but I had neglected the opportunities afforded me to 
meet him. A friend older than myself had warned me 
against the man and his writings. Emerson was “‘fas- 
cinating, but dangerous,” she told me. Later I learned 
that his danger lay in his power to awaken thought. 
He explained this himself in saying, ‘‘Beware when the 
great God lets loose a thinker on this planet, then all 
things are at risk.” 

Gradually a comprehension of what Emerson’s mes- 
sage meant dawned upon me, and I realized that his con- 
ception of the divinity within the human breast har- 
monized with that of my Quaker ancestors. Soon I 
cherished an ardent desire to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the seer of Concord, the man who said: ‘Scorn 
appearances.” ‘Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string.’’ ‘‘A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind 
from within.” “If we live truly, we shall see truly.” 
“Henceforward I am the Truth’s.” 

In the autumn of 1880 I accepted the often-repeated 
invitation of my dear friend, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, to 
join her in Concord, Mass. ‘“‘If you do not come soon,” 
she had written, “you will be too late for an interview 
with Waldo.’’ When I reached her, I feared I had come 
too late. Mr. Emerson had made his last appearance 
before the Concord School of Philosophy, and his vitality 
was so completely exhausted he could receive no callers. 
Both Mrs. Emerson and Miss Ellen had been constrained 
by the results of the Summer School to a period of retire- 
ment. 

Other notabilities whom I had expected to meet were 
prostrated by undue mental and physical strain during 
the heated term. Many homes were closed to visitors. 
Miss Peabody could not take me to ‘‘The Wayside,” 
because her niece, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, who was 
summering there, was suffering from fatigue. The 
Alcott’s were out of town. 

Summer School activities had been powerless to dampen 
the tireless energy of Miss Peabody. As ever she fasci- 
nated me with her vivid, charmingly-told reminiscences. 
We drove together one day through the beautiful pine 
and hemlock shaded cemetery, ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,’”’ where 
Hawthorne and Thoreau had loved to roam in life, and 
where they had been laid to rest; where Emerson had 
communed with nature, and where his grave has since been 
made. Here I felt I had found the real Concord. This 
also faced me in the Post-office, then located as of old in a 
notion store, and still having in active service the identical 
pigeon-hole box once freighted with the correspondence 
of Emerson and Carlyle. 

Norway’s poet, patriot, and novelist, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, writing of a visit to Concord, explained how the 
place had been named from the peaceful relations estab- 
lished with the Indians by Emerson’s ancestor, Peter 
Bulkeley. ‘“‘It still deserves the name,’”’ he added, ‘for 
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here dwell together in concord and mutual esteem people 
of various opinions and creeds, inspired by a common 
reverence for America’s greatest man of the century,— 
Emerson.” 

The justice of these words was apparent when cool 
breezes finally brought many noted citizens from their 
retirement. Gray-haired men and women were then 
heard addressing one another by the familiar names used 
in youth. Each showed pride and interest in the work 
of the other without a trace of rivalry, and all honored 
Emerson. 

The town was now awake. I became acquainted with 
Mr. Bronson Alcott and a number of other interesting 
personalities, among them Mrs. Chamberlain, a charming 
woman, whose husband was at that time engaged with 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn in prison reform activities. In her 
attractive drawing-room I unexpectedly made my initial 
appearance in a musical lecture recital, which was far- 
reaching in its results, but that is a story in itself. 

Before that event, Miss Ellen Emerson, her father’s 


loyal and efficient helper in his declining years, had called 


and invited Miss Peabody, my cousin, Miss Haven of 
Portsmouth, and myself to a social evening at her home. 
Her mother and she were now quite well, and she was sure 
we could see her father, although she hoped we would 
not be disappointed if we found him in no mood for con- 
versation. ‘There were times, she said, when he shrank 
from his closest friends, fearing to cause them pain. 

A goodly company was assembled in the friendly Emer- 
son drawing-room when we entered it. Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe, then editor of a department of the Unitarian 
Review, was to read her poem ‘“‘ The Story of Chief Joseph.” 
The guests were seated, the reader ready to begin, when a 
door was thrown open, and, led by his daughter Ellen, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, tall and slightly stooped, clothed 
in gentle dignity and the refinement of a scholar from a 
race of scholars, stood upon the threshold. 

In the studio of Daniel Chester French I had seen, a 
few days earlier, a bust of Mr. Emerson, an excellent 
likeness. To reproduce adequately that sweet, patient, 
benevolent countenance, so rich in spiritual exaltation 
would have been impossible, so I thought, as our noble 
host beamed a gracious smile of welcome on all, and 
silently moved to a seat. His own words rose to my 
mind, as I watched him,—‘‘I have had a beautiful life. 
Surely I should be willing to accept my share of affliction.” 

Mrs. Lowe’s voice was full of pathos as she repeated the 
story of the red man’s wrongs. An animated discussion 
of the Indian problem followed her interesting poem, 
but Mr. Emerson took no part in it. He had sat bowed 
forward during the reading, his sensitive face affording a 
fruitful study. There was no change in his attitude until 
the argument was closed. ‘Then he rose, stood before 
Mrs. Lowe, and, taking her hand, bestowed on her a smile 
radiant as a sunbeam. His lips parted, but words failed 
him, as was often the case at that period. The inherent 
courtesy of his hospitable nature did not fail. “I thank 
you,’ he said presently, and quite simply. ‘“‘ Youhave 
given me pleasure.” 

When he had resumed his seat, his daughter Ellen 
brought him a manuscript poem sent by its author for his 
criticism, and asked him to read it aloud. Something 
about the verse seemed to affect Mr. Emerson like discor- 
dant music. After making several attempts at the manu- 
script, he threw it down and left the room. 

Miss Peabody, Miss Haven, and I had been bidden to 
remain awhile after the other guests had dispersed, that 
Mrs. Emerson, who was an ideal hostess, might become 
better acquainted with her ‘‘new cousins.” Watching 
her frail, graceful form flittering to and fro among the 
parting guests, I thought it must be the warmth of the 
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home circle alone that kept her spirit within its earthly 
tenement. 

Suddenly I became aware of another presence: Ralph 
Waldo Emerson stood on the threshold of his library. 
He glanced pleasantly from one to the other, then turned 
to Miss Haven and observed, hesitatingly, ‘Something 
about cousins.” A moment of embarrassment ensued, 
heightened by the expectant air of Mrs. Emerson, Miss 
Ellen, and Miss Peabody. The latter had been exceed- 
ingly anxious for me to have some conversation with 
“Waldo,” arid her tell-tale face betrayed her eagerness. 

My good genius here presented to my mind the honored 
form of Dr. William Henry Furness, for half a century 
pastor of the First Unitarian church of Philadelphia, 
and at that time for five years its pastor emeritus. I knew 
of the close friendship between him and Mr. Emerson, 
knew they had been mates at dame’s school, Latin school, 
and at Harvard, and had agreed to permit neither time, 
distance, nor any period of silence to part them. 

“From here, I go to Philadelphia, Mr. Emerson,” I 
said, abruptly. ‘“‘Have you any message for Dr. Fur- 
ness?”’ 

“William Furness?” 
my friend William?” 

“Very well, indeed,” I replied; and I spoke of the 
intimacy existing between Dr. Furness and my father, 
Joseph Janvier Woodward, a retired publisher. 

“William Furness is my dear friend,” said Mr. Emerson. 
“He is a lovely gentleman!”’ 

He had just received by express a small painting, the 
work of the doctor’s own hands, he told me, and invited 
me into his library to see it. Soon I was with Emerson 
among Lis books, in the sanctuary where so much of 
value to the world had been achieved. He spoke earnestly 
of Dr. Furness. Neither word nor token was needed, 
he assured me, to prove their enduring friendship, adding, 
“Yet William often sends me a reminder in a bit of his 
handiwork.’’ He told me, with evident relish, how, when 
they were boys together, he, Ralph Waldo Emerson, had 
ventured to commemorate the naval victories of the War 
of 1812 in a metrical romance, called ‘‘Fortus,”’ and 
William Henry Furness had furnished the illustrations. 
Drawing and painting had remained a pastime with the 
doctor. 

Indelibly stamped upon my memory are the large, 
generous library, the pleased faces outside the door, and, 
beyond all, the loyal gentleman, with his noble, radiant 
presence, the fathomless light in his rare blue eyes, the 
illumination of his countenance, and his sweet, musical, 
flexible voice. As its changeful intonations ring in my 
mind, I think of his own words, ‘‘When a man lives with 
God, his voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn.” He was very animated 
when he spoke of his trusted friend, and rejoiced in what 
I told him of his friend’s devoted and sympathetic wife, 
his friend’s son, Horace Howard Furness, the Shakespeare 
scholar, and his friend’s brilliant daughter, Mrs. Annis 
Lee Wister. My account of the place Dr. Furness him- 
self had won in the hearts of Philadelphians gave him evi- 
dent pleasure. 

When finally our carriage was announced, Mr. Emerson 
accompanied me into the broad hall. Here he took up 
from a table a tall Astral lamp, and, with it in his hand, 
escorted us to the door. He stood there, after wishing us 
good-night and bidding us to come again, holding aloft the 
lamp to make bright our path down the long gravel walk 
to the gate and the waiting carriage. Our last look, as 
we drove away, showed him still standing there with 
the lamp, his benign countenance illumined by the rays 
with which he had lighted us on our way. In recalling 
the incident, it always comes to my mind that as he made 


he exclaimed. “Do you know 
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bright the outward darkness about us, so he has dispelled 
the inner darkness of many a struggling soul by holding 
aloft “the unquenchable candle of the Lord.” 

After that wonderful evening Concord was full of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to me. Every one I encountered had 
something of interest to say about him. My cousin, 
Charles Emerson’s wife, told me how kind “‘ Uncle Emer- 
son” had been to her when she came a stranger from 
Hungary, and how much he had done to make her feel at 
home in her new surroundings. He was full of sympathy; 
she said he understood what it was to begin life in a new 
world,—he was ‘“‘civilized.”” By this she meant he was 
broad in his sympathies and comprehension. She would 
scarcely have agreed with the aspiring young professor 
in a Western college town who expressed himself to an 
audience as “sorely offended’”’ at “‘Emerson’s provincial- 
ism.” 

The deep humanity of Mr. Emerson, I was assured 
by many, won him universal love and veneration. His 
friends were all who knew him. Little children were 
want to pause in their play as he passed them in the 
street, waiting for the kindly speech with which he never 
failed to greet them. They had access to his study at 
all times and never seemed to disturb him. ‘The skill 
with which he handled the smallest toddlers was deemed 
remarkable. 

Much was said of his love of flowers, and the surprise 
planned for him, on his return from Europe in 1873, was 
graphically described to me. It was then he was met at 
the station by school children, who conducted him through 
an archway of flowers to the new home friends had erected 
on the site of the home that had been destroyed by fire. 

It was my privilege to report my Concord experience 
later to Dr. Furness, one ever memorable Sunday after- 
noon that I passed with him in his delightful home, with 
his wife and Mrs. Wister. Every detail of the interview 
with Mr. Emerson was of interest to this large-souled, 
broad-minded, genial clergyman, whose remarkable life 
and work are by no means as widely known as they should 
be. ‘To him friendship was as sacred as to Emerson, and 
he glowed as we discussed his old friend. 

Those who knew of the close relations of these rare 
men found it peculiarly fitting that Dr. Furness officiated 
at the funeral services of his friend in the Emerson home, 
April 30, 1882. He himself lived until Jan. 30, 1896, 
full of large interests almost to the last. It has always 
gratified me to think that, although he was born in 
1802, his centenary was celebrated i in 1903, together with 
with that of Emerson. 


The Spirit of Progress, 


In the Harvard library there is a little book, a mere 
leaflet, printed in Boston in 1722. It is called ‘‘Elijah’s 
Mantle: a Faithful Testimony to the Cause and Word of 
God in the Churches of New England and the Great End 
and Aim of These Plantations, Dropped and Left by 
Four Servants of God, Famous in the Service of the 
Churches.” 

It was published almost two hundred years ago, at a 
time when the first founders of our New England churches 
had passed away. And the question was, how is the work 
which they began to be continued in the same place in 
future generations? Of these four famous servants of 
God were, first, Jonathan Mitchell, the second minister of 
the church in Cambridge, Higginson of Salem and Stough- 
ton, and, last of all, old Increase Mather, who at eighty- 
four years of age testified to his adherence to this ideal of 
the settlement of New England. It is put, in the language 
of that day, as the “Errand into the Wilderness,” the 
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which we have inherited. Jonathan Mitchell writes:— 
“The cause of the people of God in New England, 
more particularly, what is it? It is the reformation of 
religion. ‘There was religion in the place whence we 
came. But New England’s design in this vast under- 
taking was reformation; that is, the avoiding of those 
special corruptions of the past and the more exact pro- 
fession and practice of the contrary truths and rules. 
Hence our cause is not separation from anything good in 
other churches where truth... or any doctrine is rightly 
professed; but it is reformation of that which is amiss 
and defective in the churches from which we came. 
Say what men will, I will still pray, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ 
In a word, his kingdom comes in its glory only when the 
will of God is done on earth, and so far that kingdom 
comes only as that will is done. The kingdom of Christ 
or the reception and erection thereof is more inward and 
personal in the hearts and particular conversations of 
men. It is more outward and public in societies. ‘The 
former is when any persons are converted and helped to 
walk in obedience, though they be never so few or weak. 
But it is the latter, the erecting of Christ’s kingdom in 
whole societies which is our desire and is to-day our chief 
interest in this country. We are not satisfied until we 
have the enjoyment of these ways of his which can be 
only enjoyed in whole societies. And that, with purity 
and liberty, is the end which brought us here. Let us 
then go forward to any of these things of Christ’s that we 
are now wanting; but to go backward to the things 
which we have departed from will be wickedness. Our 
work will be not only to depart from men’s inventions, 
but to set up God’s institutions in new beauty and power, 
that we may exhibit a pure and complete copy thereof 
outwardly before the world, and that we and ours may 
have the whole enjoyment of them, which we came here 
for. That means that in the Commonwealth Christ’s 
kingdom must be set up, and it will be set up only when 
all things are in Us so ordered, laws, and civil administra- 
tions as doth most fitly and effectually tend to promote, 
advance, and maintain this reformation. Let us cleave, 
then, to the whole interest and the whole kingdom of 
God, and may God make good to us the promise in the 
book of the Revelation to the church in Philadelphia. 
May he make good the promise to keep our door open.” 
To keep our door open, to make religion not simply 
a matter of private conscience or the private heart, 
but to make religion a manifestation of righteousness in 
the world, in the whole human society from which noth- 
ing shall be foreign,—that was the “‘errand”’ which these 
forerunners of ours came to New England to fulfil. They 
were willing to suffer everything that these things might 
be wrought out. Their idea was to do away with all 
that was trivial, unnecessary, superficial, in religion. 
That was what they called ‘‘reformation.’’ But the ref- 
ormation was not an end in itself: it was that just as 
the fire devours all that is merely temporary in order 
that that which is eternal may be revealed, so they were 
willing that institutional religion, as they inherited it, 
should be tried as with fire in order that that which was 
fundamental might then manifest itself in all its beauty 
and all its power,—a righteous community, a righteous 
order, a kingdom of righteousness set up on the earth. 
Old Increase Mather puts his name to the words of 
his predecessor, wondering whether the time may not 
come when the people of New England shall no longer 
respond to the ideal of a strong, public-spirited re- 
ligion. Higginson of Salem adds his testimony, and 
says that not only must the churches of New England 
stand for this, but they must stand for larger unity 
among themselves; that they have protested against the 
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past only that they shall prepare for the future. And so 
he adds another head. Not only does he believe, he 
says, with Mitchell in reformation, but there must be 
continued struggle for progress in reformation. ‘The 
new generation does not inherit the mantle of the old 
until it does its particular work in the same spirit that the 
older generation did its particular work. 

And so that reformation which they began, he de- 
clares, must be something that appeals to youth in each 
generation as the highest and worthiest object of human 
life. The generations come and go, the particular form 
in which the ideal spirit of man manifests itself changes; 
but in every generation, I think, it is true that somewhere 
the spirit of Elijah descends upon a new Elisha. And, as 
one generation passes away, there is always that same 
question, Where are those who shall take up, not that 
which is the outward thing or the incidental thing, but 
that work which is the essential and the necessary thing 
in each successive age, ‘‘As ever the fiery Pentecost girds 
with one flame the countless host’ ?—Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D. 


Unitarians in Scotland. 


In a letter on “Church Union in Scotland,” by Rev. 
Allan Mackenzie, which appeared in the Scotsman of May 
11, the following sentences occur :— 

“Tn the published memorandum there are references to 
‘Other Christian Churches’ which require elucidation. 
What churches are these? If the Roman Catholic Church 
in Scotland is to have its status raised, you will virtually 
abolish the national testimony of the first Reformation, 
and the Protestant part of the sovereign’s accession oath 
will be modified. If the reference is to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, you will virtually abolish testimony 
of the second Reformation, and the Presbyterian part of 
the oath will be modified. If the Unitarians be included 
among the Christian Churches, the case will be still more 
serious. It is evident that Scottish Protestants need to 
keep a watchful eye upon all these proceedings, lest the 
history of the great struggles of their ancestors be oblit- 
erated before their eyes ere they become aware of the 
serious consequences involved. We have in Scotland to- 
day a few Young Scots whose only glory is that they are as 
unlike the good old Presbyterian Scots in their aspirations 
as night is different from day. Some Scottish heads are 
itching for mitres and some for coronets, but we hope that 
the Presbyterian heart of the Scottish nation is still sound, 
and that the nation will arise almost as one man to retain 
our common Presbyterianism upon the pedestal which is 
its rightful due in that splendid Scottish constitution, 
which was framed through the prayers and tears and 
blood of the godly men and women whose very dust in 
our Scottish capital would be a testimony against the 
abandonment of the glorious position already attained.” 


I suppose intelligent and faithful Unitarians will not be 
cast down in soul because Presbyterians may think that 
it would be a serious thing to think of their being in- 
cluded within the pale of Christian Churches, and I am 
sure that they need not lament over the fact that some 
Presbyterians may look upon them as wild beasts, per- 
haps as unicorns, or as the very off-scourings of humanity. 
But, if it is a serious thing to think of Unitarians being in- 
cluded in Christian Churches, I should think it is a 
serious thing for Christian Churches who use hymn-books 
to have hymns by Unitarian hymn-writers incorporated 
in their hymn-books. If you look upon Unitarians as 
unfit for your goodly fellowship, out with those hymns, 
and never sing, ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” for it was 
written by an excellent woman of the Unitarian house- 
hold of faith. 
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As for Young Scots who differ very much from good old 
Presbyterians, I trust that their only glory does not exist 
only in such difference, but in their conscientious work 
and their undaunted courage. If some Scottish heads are 
itching for mitres and coronets, probably they are not the 
heads of Unitarians. Work is an essential element of 
the modern conception of a religious life, but the work 
that does not proceed from a truly devout spirit can never 
make us feel that the purpose of our life is being fulfilled 
by it. Now it is to be hoped that many Young Scots will 
set to work cherishing a truly devout spirit, however much 
they differ in thought from their great-grandfathers. 
By the way, there is a Young Scots’ Society which is very 
full of promise. I donot know if they are or are not the 
“Young Scots” alluded to in the above-quoted sentences, 
but I know that they are doing a good work, and I hope 
that soon their number may be largely increased. Of 
them the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George has said: “I for- 
get the name of that character in John Bunyan who said 
he believed in Christianity when the sun shone on it and 
when things were going well, but he thought it was a great 
mistake to pursue it when it was unpopular and when the 
world frowned upon it. That is a poor Christianity: it 
is a poor religion, and it is a poor faith, and that is not the 
faith of the Young Scots. It is a faith that will stand the 
most trying tests you can put it to. I congratulate you, 
and I am glad that you are spreading your branches 
throughout Scotland. You have a great task in front of 
you. Itis a letter to be won by work—hard work.” The 
tribute of the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
the Young Scots and their work may be of interest to 
some, and may be given, as it is concise :-— 

“T do not know in which way you do most good,—in the 
example of energy which you show, or in the spread of 
sound doctrine which you effect. Either way your co- 
operation is invaluable.” As a matter of course, all 
Young Scots are not Unitarian; but it is no part of Uni- 
tarianism to ostracize or curse those who do not appreci- 
ate its position. No, the work of Unitarianism is to en- 
lighten and to bless, not to ostracize, excommunicate, or 
anathematize. Many are quite sincere in their horrified 
dread of Unitarianism, and many are more than half 
Unitarian without knowing it. The time has been when 
it was dangerous for one to make any public profession of 
Unitarianism; and such profession may be attended with 
some inconvenience even yet; but the genuine Unitarian 
will not shrink from acknowledging his Unitarianity, nor 
from professing the faith that is in him. Prejudice and 
ignorance are largely the causes of the prevalent dread 
of Unitarianism, and not acquaintance with Unitarians 
and Unitarian literature, as thousands all over the world 
are grateful for the knowledge, the light, the healing, they 
have found in Unitarianism, which bespeaks,— 

“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view.” 

Unitarians consecrate and devote themselves to a faith, 
that, in its essential elements, can never be outworn, can 
never be surpassed,—a faith in the authority of conscience, 
the supremacy of reason, the validity of the soul,—and 
the universal Evangel of Unitarianism is the eternal 
Fatherhood of God and the indissoluble brotherhood of 
man. It is a faith which stands four-square against every 
pessimistic prophecy; it values the Bible, but does not 
bind up its destinies with even the most sacred literature; 
it reverences Jesus, but declines to identify religion with 
any isolated events of history; it regards with profound 
pathos the long procession of generations, as they seek 
to realize their worship in sacramental institutions, but it 
cannot recognize even the most venerable Church as a 
final resting-place for the seeking soul. ‘The religion that 
shall survive the removing of these things that are shaken 
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must be ‘“‘as lofty as the love of God, and ample as the 
wants of man.” 


Unitarianism never fears to face the stern reality of 
things, it trusts truth all the way, it never tries to believe 
the unbelievable, it never poses as the advocate of dis- 
credited theories, it has no apprehension lest God’s facts 
may turn out to be undesirable in the shaping of life and 
conduct. 

Unitarianism flings open the hospitable doors to every 
truth, however unexpected the shape in which it seeks 
admission into the temple of knowledge; and it is impos- 
sible for Unitarians to believe that any truth can quench 
their faith in the reality of the soul that thinks it, or can 
dash their reverence for that Eternal Mind, from whom 
it comes as a single beam in the endless apocalypse of un- 
created light. These are the adamantine realities for 
which Unitarianism must stand, and, holding resolutely 
by such an invincible faith, Unitarians may exercise the 
splendid audacity of spiritual zeal, even although Romish, 
Episcopal, and the many churches of poly-ecclesiastic 
Presbyterian should close their doors and windows against 
them. Quite calmly even isolated Unitarians may tell 
those who treat them with disdain :— 


‘A mightier Church shall rise whose covenant word 

Shall be the deeds of Love. Not Credo then— 

Amo shall be the password through its gates, 

Man shall not ask his brother any more, 

‘Believest thou?’ but, ‘Lovest thou?’ and all 

Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘Lord, I love,’ 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer! but Love, 

Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 

Unitarianism puts character-building above creed- 

making, deeds of love above dogmas of wrath, service 
above sacrament, obedience to moral law above belief in 
theological statements. It makes the Golden Rule 
central. It uses the ‘Sermon on the Mount”’ rather than 
the Nicene creed as the chart of life. It appeals to love in- 
stead of fear. It encourages growth and discovery rather 
than conformity of opinion. It pleads for brotherhood 
and co-operation. It insists on freedom. It uses the 
Bible, not to make a creed, but to enrich the life. Uni- 
tarianism finds the service of God in helpfulness to many, 
the way to heaven in the path of righteousness, the sure 
salvation in perfect manhood, the only authority in love 
and reason, an adequate basis of religious organization in a 
common purpose to be, good, and to do good. Unitarian- 
ism is capable of accepting all truth as its Scripture, and all 
men are its field and fellowship, while all loving souls 
are its saints and ministers, and a kingdom of heaven for 
all on earth is its grand ideal and noble aspiration. Uni- 
tarianism pours into its worship the warmth and gladness 
of an unimpassioned love for God, the Father of all. Uni- 
tarians keep their hymns and prayers free from selfish 
importunity, offensive exhortation, and doctrinal dis- 
cussion. ‘They make them the simple but earnest out- 
pouring of trustful hearts, wholly intent on personal com- 
munion with God. ‘They would shun the trivial speech 
and flippant spirit that destroy true reverence. They 
would be free from the mournful tone and affected gravity 
that spread gloom without bringing solemnity. They 
would cultivate the dignity and the enthusiasm of a saintly 
but joyous piety. The Unitarian Church strives to send 
forth into the world to be a part of its best life the real 
Unitarian, a man who demands freedom for himself and 
grants the same liberty to his neighbor; who bestows his 
love broadly regardless of sect, fellowships all seekers for 
the truth, and labors for man on account of his need rather 
than his creed; who follows reason as the authority for 
truth and conscience as the guide to conduct, allowing 
no text or tradition to blind the eye or enslave the heart, 
and always striving to be wiser to-day than yesterday and 
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better to-morrow than to-day; and who learns from Jesus 
of Nazareth and from all great souls to be forgiving, merci- 
ful, and useful. 

The real Unitarian seés the universe under a law that 
is love, finds nature interwoven with Fatherhood, and be- 
holds God immanent in all souls; and traces the divine 
revelation in all discoveries of truth, while cherishing faith 
that Providence embraces humanity, and that all wan- 
derers will some day find their way home to the Infinite 
Goodness. 


“‘One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves!” 


—William Ross, in the Invergordon Times. 


Religion, Indestructible and Indispensable. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


The most distinguished men in science no longer be- 
lieve religion to be a cunning myth of king and priest 
by which they might control and exploit the multitude. 
Science recognizes religion to be a mighty force, having 
its roots in one of the greatest and noblest of our in- 
stincts. Science now sees that religion is indestructible 
and indispensable. It is a force, it must be controlled 
and educated, but only sorrow and disaster can come 
through its repression or distortion. 

Christianity, like all the great religions, comes to us 
with a theory of the world and an ideal of life,—an ideal 
so tender and beautiful it has touched the hearts of 
millions. Its theory of the world or theology, including 
the story of the Garden, and the story of the God-man 
are familiar to every one. 

Some say that this theory of the world, these religious 
truths, come to us through a Book, some through the 
Church. My grandmother, in my Methodist home, 
said she knew the Bible-story of creation and of Christ 
was true because of a personal revelation which came 
to her. 

There are many of these individual revelations. There 
were, for example, Socrates and his Daimon, Joan of 
Arc and her Voice, the visions of Saint Paul, the visions 
of Mignon and a Fair Saint as told by Goethe, the visions 
of Walt Whitman and of Wordsworth in his “Tintern 
Abbey” :— 

“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


But here is the difficulty; the revelation of the Book 


and the Church has been discredited by science, and the 
individual revelations are diverse. Saint Just, pure and 
stainless, had his visions directing him to burn the mar- 
tyrs, and Walt Whitman’s vision directed him during the 
war to go through the hospitals, cheering the wounded 
soldiers, reading to them sweet passages from the Bible, 
and distributing clean clothes, apples, and tobacco. 
Surely, the validity of these different revelations must 
be found somewhere else than in the consciousness of 
their truth possessed by the one who has the revelation. 
There is no coming to independent truth or knowledge 
through a revelation directly from within. Truth is 
attained only by observation, experiment, analysis, 
study, and the most patient and exact generalization. 
History teaches us the inadequacy of all religious doc- 
trine; but, when we lose faith in dogma, religion and our 
faith in duty will survive. 


But it is asserted by many in opposition to this in-’ 
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tellectual assumption that truth comes through those 
who are in possession of occult powers. No doubt 
there are some who command whole regions of unique 
experience, enter into realms of which the multitude have 
no knowledge, as is the case with color, music, and num- 
ber. There are those who can reveal the past events of 
one’s life, secrets known only to one’s self; and some seem 
to have the power of foretelling future events in insig- 
nificant causes, the weed or the flower which shall spring 
from the seed. They perceive the law by which present 
events cast their shadows or figures upon the canvas 
of the future, as a man of genius sees in a common phe- 
nomenon a new art or industry. There is no doubt of 
this instinct for the occult, and science is teaching us not 
to suppress, but to use all our instincts. 

But these high gifts, these rare jewels, are often 
held in very earthen vessels,—men and women close to 
the animal line. This is perhaps what Prof. Bergson 
meant when he affirmed that the most instinctive classes 
were nearer to reality; and I believe he would say that 
this instinct for the occult may be a real science, having 
not only its superficialities, but its profundities. 

But this occult power seems to be limited. It does 
not tell us truths about real things,—truths about the 
structure of the universe and man’s place in it, truths 


about the soul, and truths about God. ‘There is no way, 


I repeat, of attaining knowledge about these different 
in kind from that simple method pursued by the philos- 
opher and the man of science,—by the patient steps 
of observation, analysis, inference, and constant re- 
vision and verification. But may not the imagination 
of the artist, the dream of the poet, the vision of the 
prophet, the experience of the saint with the faith of a 
child and the innocence of a maiden discover a truth, 
see a new star in the sky of knowledge? That may be; 
but, if there is a new star, you and I can see it, too. I 
distrust that truth which is not communicable and 
verifiable, however plausible and brilliant. It is not dis- 
puted that there is the experience, the dream, the vision, 
but whether there is any real object or being correspond- 
ing to these emotions is a matter for science and criti- 
cism. For surely all supposed truth must be subject 
to analysis and discussion, as the scope of experience 
enlarges and the human intellect grows in power, as we 
think it must. The validity of the dream or vision 
cannot be in the belief of the dreamer that his dream 
or vision is true, or that it affords him a solution of the 
riddle of the world. 

It is not the function of religion to teach any theory 
of the world. ‘This does not mean that truth is indiffer- 
ent in religion, for that would imply that education and 
science are valueless. Education and science make for 
goodness and democracy. Ignorance makes for poverty 
and vice. It is said there is the ignorant saint. I doubt 
it. At any rate, I prefer the intelligent saint, like Saint 
Francis or Walt Whitman. Society will relapse into 
material and moral barbarism that does not accept 
gladly all those truths which come from history and 
science. Man’s religion is of his imagination and of his 
heart; but from his intellect he receives his truth, and 
most certainly the character of his religion will be in- 
fluenced by that truth. Truth is ever a matter of dis- 
covery, of science, of philosophy, religion a matter of 
feeling; and yet I am confident that a scheme of life in 
which religion has no place is bad,—bad for society and 
bad for the individual. 

Of course, if one believes the universe and man are 
destitute of ideals, he will have no place forreligion. But, 
if one knows that, however he may have obtained them, 
he has ideals, strangely pure and beautiful, which strug- 
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that intense view of the universe and of life which we 
get from the gleaming summits of our ideals. Life and 
the universe as they are revealed to us in our experience 
and by science deeply affect the imagination and the 
heart. That passionate yearning of our high hours is 
religion. Religion is an impulsion which urges us ever 
to seek the perfect and the beautiful. 

There must be the new religious baptism, or the soul 
grows cold to goodness and beauty, like the earth without 
rain. But the warm rain comes; and, oh, what a miracle! 
The brown pastures are clad in softest green, the weed 
and the plant build up their marvellous architecture, and 
which are the despair of the artist flash on every 
cloud. 

Religion is aspiration; it is an ideal interpretation of 
life and the universe. It is that high emotion which 
comes to us in our best hours. It is like the apocalypse 
of spring, when the sweet birds sing, when the buds begin 
to open, when the blue eyes of the violets shine in the 
pastures, and the violet lustre burns on the bosom of 
every cloud. 

But we must remember that it is a poor religion that 
rests on falsehood or is‘unwilling to accept all the truth. 
Arnold Bennett says, “There is a vein of greatness running 
through every man without exception.” I would love 
to believe this; but it is certainly true there is in every 
man (in some more than others) the religious instinct, 
and obedience to this instinct is greatness. For religion 
is a coal from that fire of purity, tenderness, and beauty 
which burns eternally at the heart of the untiverse. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


_ Minutes are like gold dust, which is never so fine that 
it cannot be used or that it loses any of its value.—Philip 
Stafford Moxom. 


2 


After all, the kind of world one carries about in one’s 
self is the important thing; and the world outside takes 
all its grace, color, and value from that.—Letters of Lowell. 


re 


There are certain manners which are learned in good 
society, of that force that, if a person have them, he or 
she must be considered, and is everywhere welcome, though 
without beauty or wealth or genius.—Emerson. 


Td 


If a man deserves praise, be sure that you give it to 
him, else you not only run a chance of driving him from 
the right road by want of encouragement, but you de- 
prive yourselves of the happiest privilege you will ever 
have of rewarding his labor.—Ruskin. 


ro 


That man is worthy and wise and great who sees the 
divine significance of this order and discipline, who takes 
his tasks in their time, who is faithful in the least mat- 
ters, hopeful in the hardest, enduring unto the end, 
knowing that the supreme result is won by the diligence 
and patience and trust of time.—John Learned. 


vt 


Every time a man bethinks himself that he is not 
walking in the light, that he has been forgetting himself 
and must repent, that he has been asleep and must 
awake, that he has been letting his garments trail and 
must gird up the loins of his mind,—every time this takes 
place there is a resurrection in the world.—George Mac- 
Donald. 
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The Prophets. 


Let there be light! The sacred tribe 
Of prophets, since the world began, 

On tablets of the heart inscribe 
Eternal truth for darkened Man, 


When blinded priests invoke the night, 
The prophets break their gods of clay, 
And lead in widening ways of light 
The clear-eyed children of the day. 


They strive with kings and have no fear; 
Dying or dead they will be heard; 

And even their tombs instruct the ear 
Of living men to heed God’s word. 


Oh, may the fellowship increase 
f men whose eyes God’s kingdom see, 
Who publish brotherhood and peace, 
And bid the burdened slave go free! 


An empire’s glories fade away 
. Like storm-spent clouds at evening hour; 
The visions of the prophet stay, 
Upbuilding nations into power. 
—Theodore C. Williams. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Face Steadfastly Set. 


BY REV. E. M. SLOCOMBE. 


He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.—LUKE ix. 51. 


The several events in the life of Jesus recorded in the 

ninth chapter of the Gospel according to Luke are not a 
mere series of events, but a progressive series. For the 
most part, they are bits of descriptive narrative, telling 
what Jesus did, rather than what he said. The conscious 
purpose of the narrator was to describe a chapter of events 
in the life of his Master; but, unconsciously, he has 
brought together a series of events which clearly reveal 
to us the life of Jesus in a process of transformation. 
; Before we can see the significant relation of these 
events to each other, we must first see them clearly as 
separate events, separate pictures, faithfully drawn, with 
no other purpose than to draw faithfully. It will help 
us to keep each of the pictures more clearly in mind if we 
give to each a descriptive title. 

The first picture represents Jesus going about the daily 
work of his ministry: walking along the country roads, 
speaking here and there to the people of the heavenly 
Father’s love and care for them, healing the sick who 
were brought to him. Let us call this picture ‘‘The 
Day’s Work”’ or “The Daily Life of Service.” 

Following him through the work of the day, we see 
him in the evening, alone with his disciples, engaged in 
prayer. Our first impulse is to call this picture ‘The 
Hour of Devotion,” using the word ‘‘devotion”’ as it is 
commonly used, to designate an act of worship, especially 
prayer. But this common usage is a wrong usage and 
blurs the true meaning of “devotion.” ‘The distinction 
which it draws between an act of worship and an act of 
right-doing is misleading. It is a distinction which finds 
no place in the religion of Jesus. It was, in fact, one of 
the definite aims of his teaching to obliterate just this 
distinction, this artificial and conventional idea of the 
religious life as a thing apart from, and other than, the 


daily life. Both of these pictures are expressions of the 
devotion of Jesus. We called the first “‘The Daily Life 
of Service.” Let us call this ‘The Hour of Meditation.” 


The third event, or picture, is described in these words: 
“And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his dis- 
ciples were with him; and he asked them, saying, Whom 
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say the people that I am?” And, when he had heard 
from them what the people said,—some of them that he 
was John the Baptist and some that he was Elijah, and 
others that he was one of the old prophets risen again 
from the dead,—he turned to them with the abrupt ques- 
tion, ‘‘But whom say ye that Iam?” It was as though 
the conviction had been growing in his own mind that 
he was indeed the Messiah, yet, with characteristic hu- 
mility, he shrank from accepting the title of this sacred 
office. It was a supreme moment in the life of Jesus, 
growing out of this hour of quiet meditation, of deep 
communion with the unseen Father and with the be- 
loved disciples close around him. The time had come 
when his secret conviction, so deeply cherished, which 
for some time past had been growing upon him with in- 
creasing insistence, must be made known to others and 
openly accepted by him. ‘The office which he felt called 
upon to fill, for which the sustained devotion of his daily 
life had fitted-him, to which his whole-hearted consecra- 
tion had led him, was the highest office in the nation. 
The Messiah was incomparably greater than any or all 
of the kings of Israel or any or all of its prophets. Small 
wonder, then, if Jesus shrank from putting into words 
the conviction which had come to him. Small wonder 
if he was anxious to find outside of himself some con- 
firmation of his own secret conviction. But this con- 
firmation must be unprejudiced. It must come without 
any hint or pressure from him, And so he put the ques- 
tion abruptly to his disciples, “Whom say ye that I 
am?” How his heart must have thrilled, how over- 
powering the confirmation must have seemed, when the 
great name was named at once by the open-hearted 
Peter, “Thou art the Messiah,—the Christ.” Let us 
call this picture ‘The Acceptance of the Messiahship.” 
The next event recorded was that experience which 
we can name, but cannot describe,—the transfiguration. 
The hour for his transfiguration had come. Knowing 
the events that led up to it, the daily life of devotion 
to the highest and best, the quiet hours of meditation, of 
prayer, of communion with the unseen companion of his 
life, we might almost have expected the transfiguration, 
—the flooding into his life of so much of the divine life 
that “the fashion of his countenance was altered,’ and 
his disciples must of necessity go down upon their knees 
in his presence. Peter, not understanding, but dumbly 
feeling that it was good for him to be there, wanted to 
remain, to pitch a tent upon the mountain of transfigura- 
tion. It was a natural desire to cling to the inspiration 
of an exalted moment, to restrain the fleeting vision, to 
remain upon the mountain of inspiration in utter dis- 
regard of the world’s needs crying out to us from the 
valleys on every side. But Jesus, the great interpreter 
of the religious life, revealed to his disciples, and reveals 
to us, the true place and worth of such experiences. From 
the mountain of transfiguration he led his disciples down 
to the valley below, to meet and heal the epileptic boy, 
to take up again, and at once, the daily life of service, 
to continue the work of his ministry, but upon a higher 
plane, with even greater devotion, because of the vision. 
Then came to Jesus an experience that comes to us 
all,—the deepening revelation which comes with deepen- 
ing devotion, the revelation of the cost. He had ac- 
cepted the office of Messiahship: he must live the life 
of the Messiah. As it was the life of highest privilege, 
so it was the life of greatest obligation. He who felt 
himself to be the Messiah had made himself familiar with 
the Messianic prophecies of Israel’s great prophets. He 
knew the heights of exaltation to which the Messiah 
would be exalted. The prophet Isaiah had foretold 
them, “Behold, my servant shall be exalted and ex- 
tolled, and be very high.” But that was only one side of 
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the Messiah’s life; and how often Jesus must have pon- 
dered that other side! How familiar to his mind must 
have become those other words of the same clear-sighted 
prophet: “Many were astonished at him; his visage 
was so marred, more than any man, and his form more 
than the sons of men. He was despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.... 
He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth. He was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and, as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth....And they made his grave with the 
wicked, although he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.” 

It is a picture with power to transform a life, this 
picture of Jesus and the revelation of the cost. It is 
the realization in his own life of his parable of the mer- 
chantman and the pearl of great price, and he is summon- 
ing all the strength at his command to strengthen his 
resolute purpose to possess the pearl and to pay the 
price of it. 

While the friends of the epileptic boy were standing 
in dumb wonder, ‘‘amazed at the mighty power of God”’ 
revealed in the working of this cure, Jesus turned to his 
disciples and said, “Let these sayirigs sink down into 
your ears; for the Son of Man shall be delivered into the 
hands of men.” Surely it is clear what must have been 
in the mind of Jesus, although the narrator of these 
events says that the disciples ‘‘understood not the say- 
ing ...and feared to ask him” concerning it. 

The last of this series of events is briefly recorded in 
these words, ‘‘And it came to pass, when the time was 
come, that . . . he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
Then follows the test of discipleship which Jesus 
applied to those who eagerly, but without weighing the 
cost, professed their willingness to follow him, and the 
chapter ends with the words, full of significance in this 
place, ‘““And Jesus said unto him, No man having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” It was the test which, in his own 
mind, he was applying to his acceptance of the office of 
Messiahship. 

Around him, on every side, stretched the friendly hills 
and open fields of Palestine, the land that he loved! 
The love of the land and the love of life called to him! 
Before him lay the road that led to Jerusalem. There 
was the Temple, the centre of the religion of Israel. 
There was the stronghold of the Pharisees, who were 
everywhere bitterly opposed to him. ‘There were the 
scribes and their effective instrument, the Sanhedrin. 
And here was Jesus, with those words of denunciation 


already taking form in his mind,—those words which 


he must cry aloud in the streets of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers, there- 
fore ye shall receive the greater damnation!”’ 

One more look across the open fields, one more look 


into the dull faces of the common people whom he loved, 


and upon whom were laid “‘heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne,” and “steadfastly he set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.” 

This is not a mere group of events, but a progressive 
series, which reveal to us the life of Jesus in a process of 
transformation,—the daily life of service; the hour of 
meditation; the acceptance of the Messiahship; the 
transfiguration on the mountain; the cry of human need 
from the valley; the deepening revelation of the cost; 
the Messiah’s response, “He steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem.” 

The last event in this ascending series of events in- 
terprets all the others, and interprets the way of life. 
The devotion of that steadfast face is one with the de- 
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votion of the daily life of service and the transfiguration 
on the mountain. It differs in degree, but not in kind. 
When Jesus came down from the mountain, he took 
up again the daily life of service, but upon a higher plane, 
with higher aspirations and with deeper devotion. 

There is the interpretation of the significance and 
worth of the visions of life, life’s moments of exalted 
communion. Their value is determined, not by the 
momentary heights of emotion to which they uplift us, 
but by the daily level of devotion upon which they leave 
us. That is the test of the value of every service of 
worship,—not, Do we feel our hearts stirred within us? 
not, Do we catch some glimpse of the heavenly vision? 
but, Do we take up our daily life upon a higher plane 
because of the vision we have seen? 

In the sad story of “Rab and his Friends,” Dr. Brown 
describes the taking of poor Ailie to the hospital, from 
which she was not to return; and, speaking of the un- 
moved faces of the medical students, as they hurried down 
the long corridor to the operating room, he interrupts 
the story to make this observation, which must have 
grown out of his own experience as a physician, ‘‘ Don’t 
think them heartless: in them, pity as an emotion, 
ending in itself, or, at best, in tears and a long-drawn 
breath, lessens, while pity as a motive is quickened, and 
gains power and purpose.” 

This observation points the way to the highest type of 
religious devotion, a deeper experience of religion than 
the experience of ‘‘conversion’’: it is an experience of 
religion in which devotion, as a mere stirring of the emo- 
tions, ending in itself, or, at best, in tears, lessens, while 
devotion as a motive is quickened and strengthened and 
deepened. 

The value of any moment of exceptional inspiration is 
not the emotional height to which it uplifts us, but the 
plane of daily living upon which it leaves us, 


“Yet hath one such exalted hour 
Upon the soul redeeming power, 
And in its strength through after days 
We travel our appointed ways.” 


In the highest development of character both planes 
of devotion exist side by side, the vision always tran- 
scending the daily life, the daily life always ascending. 
The witness of such devotion is the face that is steadfastly 
set towards the highest and the best. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The Real Question. 


The first question one needs to ask of his own soul is 
not (what many insist upon asking), “‘Can I see any cer- 
tainty that this life is to be prolonged after death?’ 
Great numbers of people demand an answer to that 
question first of all, and are ready to make an oracle of 
any kind of affirmative response, though they can never 
know true peace of mind with their faith so insecurely 
founded. ‘The first question to be put is: ‘‘Can I trust 
my life and the lives of those dear to me to that great 
Power which called them into being? Am I sure that the 
laws and changes he has ordained are right and just?’ 
Do I know that wherever he carried me it is best for me 
to go, and that my final destiny is in the keeping of one 
infinitely better qualified to judge for me than I to judge 
for myself?’’ Let each soul ask of itself these questions, 
knowing that, while they remain unanswered, all faith 
beyond them, of which it may fancy itself possessed, is 
but a broken reed, and that its first concern is to win 
back its childlike heart of faith and trust towards that 
great heart and soul of all; things upon which it is shel- 
tered and sustained.—Howard N. Brown. 
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The Comfort of the Stars. 


When I am overmatched with petty cares, 
And things of earth loom large and look to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night and feel the airs 
Of heaven fan my cheek; and, best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets! Such as these 
Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 


I muse on what of life may stir among 
Those spaces knowing not of metes nor bars— 
Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost stars, 
And lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 
I grow familiar with the solar runes 
And comprehend of worlds the mystic birth— 
Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes the earth, 
And Jupiter, the giant, with his moons. 


Then, dizzy with the unspeakable sights above, 
Rebuked by vast on vast, my puny heart 
Is greatened by its transitory part, 

My trouble merged in wonder and in love. 


—Richard Burton. 


West Indian Pearls. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


We refer not to gems lifted from tropic 
seas, but to the islands stretching in the form 
of a necklace to the delta of the Orinoco from 
Cuba, the largest of them all. These sunny 
isles, kissed by summer seas, representing 
diverse civilizations, have an important 
place to fill in the progress and readjust- 
ments of the modern world. 

As to their geological origin, some claim 
that both the Greater and Lesser Antilles are 
a continuation of the Florida peninsula. 
The other, and probably the correct, view is 
that this vast semicircle of islands was a 
part of the South American mainland, sepa- 
rated from it by the inrush of the Caribbean 
Sea. ‘The speedy completion of the Panama 
Canal has brought into new prominence 
and added importance to these islands. It 
is evident that English and American (or 
Anglo-Saxon) ideas are here to be increas- 
ingly regnant. Under these two flags an ideal 
civilization develops. Law and order, jus- 
tice to all, education, sanitation, economic 
and spiritual uplift, follow as flowers the 
showers of the vernal season. 

Shall we make a flying trip to these islands 
where diverse problems are to be solved? 
Cura¢gao, a Dutch possession, comes into view; 
Williamstad with its hospitals, schools, re- 
formed churches, and developing commerce. 
The island of Trinidad, bathed in sunshine, 
is one of the most important and prosperous 
of England’s possessions hereabouts. No 
other nation governs so ably and wisely its 
colonies. Where the scarlet flag with the 
double cross emblazoned goes, we look for 
security, humanity, and progress. The 
leaven that has made all English-speaking 

‘peoples a blessing to the world is working in 
the West Indies. ‘he ideas they stand for 
shall yet transform these islands, the two 
largest of which have been so long kept from 
their birthright by a decadent, medieval 
civilization. 

On we sail, over sapphire seas, by the 
beautiful Windward Isles, ‘Tobago, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, the  Barbadoes, 
with fair Santa Lucia. We see the spires of 
Christian churches, and hear above the 
plash of tropic seas the peal -of musical 
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bells and the songs of happy school-children. 
England, whose heel has crushed the ser- 
pent head of slavery everywhere, is doing a 
beneficent work among the large colored 
population of these islands, intellectual and 
political manumission, with improved in- 
dustrial conditions, following her banner. 

Yonder lies the French isle of Martinique, 
of sad memory, embowered in roses and 
palms, but scarred by the awful eruption 
that swept St. Pierre with its thirty thou- 
sand people out of existence in an hour. 
Will it rise from its ruins? Mt. Pelée is yet 
smoking, a constant menace, 

Now Dominica rises out of the sea, with 
its neat capital of Charlotte Town. Alas for 
the unlucky mariner caught in the cyclones 
of the autumnal equinox! Here is their 
birthplace, and from these islands they either 
go northward to ravage the Atlantic coast 
or sweep across the Caribbean Sea, curving 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

There, begirt with turquoise seas, shines 
Guadeloupe, a French isle, touched by the 
beams of the rising sun. Its three cities are 
full of memories of far-off days when the 
Huguenots came to find refuge from persecu- 
tion, settling here and on the adjoining 
islands of St. Bartholomew and St. Martin. 

We pass the British islands of Barbuda, 
Antigua, Montserrat, and Nevis, the latter 
the birthplace of the gifted Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the counsellor of Washington, His 
untimely death we never cease to mourn. 
Passing the Virgin Islands, the Danish isles 
of St. Thomas and St. Croix appear. Here 
is a cosmopolitan people and great com- 
mercial activity. Then Porto Rico, our 
newest possession, with its vast colored 
population. 

Marvellous is its progress along intellect- 
ual, industrial, and economic lines. Superb 
highways abound. Sugar and coffee vie with 
the tropical fruits. How bright the future 
of a people safe and happy under the foster- 
ing care of a nation whose very name is a 
synonym for liberty, humanity, justice, and 
patriotism around the wide world! 

Jamaica, for over two hundred years under 
England, that cares well for its vast colored 
population. Here are all the accessories of 
an ideal civilization. ’Tis the favorite re- 
sort of the winter tourist. Schools abound. 
Churches are thronged. Prosperity is in 
evidence. Nor should we overlook the 
Cayman Islands to the west of Jamaica. 
Here are prosperous cities, happy homes, 
under a competent local governor. 

Then appears the great island of Santo Do- 
mingo and Hayti, an unpolished pearl, an 
undeveloped land of untold possibilities. 
Santo Domingo is prospering under American 
espionage and direction. Hayti is still in 
the grip of chronic revolution. Supersti- 
tion, voodoism, and witchcraft abound. 
What may that island develop into when 
Anglo-Saxon ideals and teachings are domi- 
nant? ‘The Bahamas, so near to us, are a 
Mecca to winter pilgrims, with Nassau for its 
beating heart. Last, but not least, is Cuba, 
well named ‘‘The Pearl of the Antilles,” 
magnificent in extent, opulent in resources, 
with vast latent possibilities, whose history 
of four centuries has been a long tragedy. 
For Cuba a new day has dawned, though 
she may blunder in some of her first at- 
tempts at self-government. 


Her school system is patterned after our | 


own. ‘The hospital system is ideal. The Platt 


ithe “persistence of force.’’ 


‘a 
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amendment gives assurance of proper sani- 


tation, and prevents unwise foreign affilia- 


tions. ‘The uplifting influence of the mis- 
sions and schools is felt widely in Cuba’s 
political and social life. The completion 
of the Panama Canal will focus the world’s 
gaze on the West Indies. 

Matanzas, CuBa. 


Literature. 


Kant AND SPENCER: A CriITICAL EXPO- 
SITION. By Borden Parker Bowne. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3 net.—As professor of philosophy 
in Boston University, during his long pro- 
f2ssional life, and the author of numerous 
books, Dr. Bowne became well known as 
teacher, thinker, and writer. He did a 
work of great™value in spreading the influ- 
ence of a rational idealism where hitherto 
it had had little or no power. He was a 
man of convictions, very sure that the moral 
and religious life of humanity is superior in 
word and truth to everything else we know 
anything about, and that the world order is 
fundamentally in league with the higher life 
of man. So strongly did he hold his convic- 
tions that he had little, if any, inclination 
to assume, for purposes of discussion, that 
mechanical and materialistic views were 
worthy of serious consideration. His style 
was marked by clearness and strength. Few 
books on metaphysics are so easy and de- 
lightful to read as his. The present work 
is based upon college lectures. He dic- 
tated it to his stenographer, but did not live 
to revise the matter. Of the writing of 
books on Kant there is no end, and a man 
ought to be convinced that he can fill the 
proverbial “long-felt need’’ before he gives 
the world another. It is not plain that the 
first half of this volume, devoted to Kant as 
it is, was much needed. The treatment is 
admirable and abounds in good sense. Yet 
there is in it nothing sufficiently fresh or 
original to warrant its publication, in view 
of the overwhelming mass of Kantian lit- 
erature now on library shelves. The second 
half of the book is devoted to Spencer. Dr. 
Bowne was all his life a severe critic of 
Spencer, and had small respect for his philos- 
ophy. It was probably with considerable 
satisfaction that he lived to see the obso- 
lescence of Spencer’s system. In these pages 
we have a trenchant criticism of Spencer, 
The author seems to delight in exposing the 


abundant inconsistencies and contradictions, 


of Spencer. When Spencer assures us that 
the reality behind phenomena is utterly 
inscrutable, we can understand the state- 
ment, and can agree or disagree with it. Or, 
if he tells us that the reality within appear- 
ances is an Infinite and Eternal Energy (the 
capitals being his), upon which all things 
depend, and from which they forever pro- 
ceed, again we can see what he means, and 
proceed to consider the argument. But, 
when we are offered both these statements 
by the same writer as part of the same system 
of philosophy, we begin to be puzzled and 
to wonder which we are to take as Spencer’s 
opinion, Or, take the matter of dogmatism: 
seldom have theologians been more cock- 
sure about a dogma than was Spencer with 
He frequently 
appeals to it to close discussion. Dr. Bowne 
rightly insists that this was simply a ‘Piece 
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of dogmatic metaphysics on the part of one 
who imagined he was emancipated from 
metaphysics. Dr. Bowne’s attitude toward 
Spencer is that of an unsympathetic and 
severe critic. The criticisms are, for the 
most part, valid. The reader, however, may 
agree with them all, and yet be dissatisfied 
with this book. It is true that Spencer’s 
teaching as a system is gone,—as are all 
other systems: it may even be true that very 
little of the parts of the system are left, and 
that, when present controversies become 
more settled, few, if any, of Spencer’s doc- 
trines may be accepted; and yet there is 
something else to be said. Spencer was one 
of the most conspicuous men of the nine- 
teenth century. His intellectual attitude 
was characteristic of his time. He was a 
great generalizer of scientific knowledge and 
thought, and he did his work with unselfish 
devotion. He and his work were of great 
importance in the modern world. It seems 
a pity that in these two hundred and twenty- 
five pages there is not one of appreciation. 
Many, if not most, of those who reject 
Spencer’s system as completely as Dr. 
Bowne himself does, feel too mutch the debt 
the world owes him not to regret the utter 
lack of appreciation shown in this book. 
The volume is beautifully gotten up, with 
large print and wide margins, but there is no 
index. ; 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL. By Ralph 
Straus. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30 net—Like Queed, the hero of this 
story is a dreamer of dreams. Like that 
delightful person, too, he is awakened from 
his dream rather rudely, as life with its 
multifarious calls and rude noises has a way 
Of arousing even the most unpractical vi- 
sionary. But Sylvanus de Bohun is not 
quite so farcical in his dreaminess—some 


would say so impossible—as poor Queed. | 
Though, to be sure, after a period of worldly | 


pomp and circumstance, as lord of the manor, 
and no end of money, with a beautiful and 
wicked wife, and a scoundrel of a brother-in- 
law thrown in, he goes back to his “prison 
without a wall,—’’.e., Cambridge,—to lead 


once more the life of a scholar and recluse. | 


We do not think Mr. Straus quite successful 
with his villain and villainess, they are not 
“convincing.” ‘The charm of the book lies 
in the character of the hero, with his power 
of making believe, and forever telling ‘‘the 
story without anend.” Perhaps it was that 
which rendered him the successful historian 
of Rome, though it hardly made him an 
acute judge of living men and women. The 
story is sufficiently alive to hold our interest, 
and Sylvanus is a real though somewhat sad 
figure among modern dramatis persone. 


_ Tue PHysiolocy oF FartH AND FEaR. 
By William S. Sadler, M.D. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50 net.—Dedicated to-all 
who worry, this study of the mind in health 
and disease is written from the point of view 
of, the physician. It is based largely on the 
author’s lectures on psychotherapy, delivered 
im connection with his clinic at the Post- 
graduate Medical School of Chicago where 
he is professor of physiologic therapeutics. 
To release one from the bondage of fear this 
book has its distinct place. It shows how 
the mind affects the body, and how the fun- 
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against health. It has a psychologic section, 
a physiologic section, and a division for 
therapeutics, and the practical suggestions 
are simple and practical. 


Magazines. 

The Bzbelot for June (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher), contains an essay by 
Arthur Symons, ‘Casanova at Dux, an Un- 
published Chapter of History.’’ This is not 
Casanova the painter, but Casanova the 
notable Venetian adventurer, notable chiefly, 
we should say, for his not wholly reputable 
performances. Like Benvenuto Cellini, he 
was remarkable for his willingness to tell 
rather dubious stories about himself, his 
love affairs, his irregularities of many sorts. 
This monograph, however, only deals with 
the record of Casanova’s life at Dux, with 
Count Waldstein, for whom he seems to have 
acted as a sort of secretary. ‘There he wrote 
his memoirs and certain essays on general 
subjects, as “Pride and Folly,” ‘‘Egoism,” 
etc. Sometimes there are given acute re- 
flections of a metaphysical character, then 
slightly scandalous bits of gossip about 
people. Mr. Symons was allowed to look 
at all these papers at Dux, together with 
certain love letters from Manon Baletti and 
from Henriette de Schnetzmann. There 
were, also, letters from Balbi, the monk with 
whom Casanova escaped from the Piombi. 
In general, everything goes to confirm the 
impression of the Casanova of the Memoirs,— 
a man full of quick sensitiveness to the life 
about him, willing, like Cellini or Rousseau, 
to tell the worst of himself, though some- 
times probably obscuring the best. But self- 
revelation, when it is truthful and impartial, 
is so important that we gladly welcome it, 
even when it is made by a somewhat doubt- 
ful adventurer. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
CONGREGATION 


By WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of 
the believer is only theoretically held by a large 
part of ourlaity. While Unitarians believe more 


thoroughly than many other Christians the pro- 


damental states of faith or fear make for or | 


phetic side of their belief, they are too negligent 
of the priestly side, that worship is not to be done 
for the people by a body of men set apart for 
the purpose, but by the people themselves, who 


‘are priests in the sanctuary, just as they are 


kings at the polls. The Unitarian constituency 
is too shy of taking part in those portions of 
the public worship which are assigned to them. 
The author points out the defects and the reme- 
dies of this attitude of the congreyation. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Direct Elections and Law-making by Popu- 
lar Vote, by Edwin M. Bacon and Morrill 
Wyman discusses the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the recall, commission government for 
cities, and presidential voting. Its purpose 
is to give definite information in concise 
form regarding these sttbjects now promi- 
nently before the people, and concerning 
which every one should be adequately in- 
structed. Without attempting to present an 
exhaustive statement of minute details of 
the variants of the devices considered, the 
essential points are brought to attention in 
such a way as to furnish full comprehension 
of the nature and tendencies of the system 
which it is proposed to substitute for that 
established by the founders of the Republic. 
A summary of each chapter states clearly 
and concisely the advantages claimed and 
also the evils feared by critics. It is a book 
with which voters ought to make themselves 
familiar, and we know of no other that occu- 
pies the field. It is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ($1 net.) 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES: 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
i seaeety favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book Ca hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most ‘excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, Genera} Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
formar to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily, 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a7z2 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
Sky. 


They tell me that the sky of Mars 
Is red, perhaps, not blue, 
And probably the other stars 
Have skies some other hue. 
This may be true. 
But, if I lived where overhead 
The thing that met my eye 
Was always and forever red, 
I shouldn’t call it sky, 
Should you? 
—Florence Converse, in the Churchman. 


The Independent Orphan. 

They looked just alike,—the incubator 
chicken and Old Speckle’s Brownie,—except 
that perhaps the incubator chicken walked a 
little more stiffly and held up his head a 
little higher. It was a very grand thing, in- 
deed, to be an independent orphan, to come 
and go as one pleased, to have one’s food 
provided by that great creature, the hired 
man, instead of having to scramble around 
with a dozen other little fuzz-balls, where 
Old Speckle scratched and clucked. 

“Who is that common fowl?”’ asked the 
independent orphan, with his bill in the air 
and his toes well turned out; and little 
Brownie, running meekly and admiringly 
after, dropped his foolish little head, and 
blushed a faint chicken-blush, as he an- 
swered,— 

“My mother.” 

“Goodness! What a vulgar bustle and 
noise she does make! What is that she is 
scratching out of the ground for those ordi- 
nary little chickens?” 

“Worms,” replied Brownie, humbly. 

“How disgusting!”’ sniffed the orphan. 

“But they are very good,—they are, in- 
deed,” ventured Brownie. 

“The diet, I understand, of quite common 
people. We orphans eat only prepared 
food,” 

“But haven’t you any brothers and sis- 
ters?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” 

“Haven't you any mother either?” 

“Mothers are very much out of date. No 
fashionable chicken nowadays has a mother. 
In fact, I would advise you to leave that 
plain-looking fowl that you call mother at 
once, and cast in your lot with us. You are 
really such a very nice and attractive little 
person that you would soon be quite like an 
independent orphan, and I would see that 
you have a special feather-duster foster- 
parent to go to each night for the necessary 
warmth and shelter. They all hang in a 
row, and you can choose your color. Mine 
is green and very stylish-looking.”’ 

Brownie’s voice trembled, as he replied: 

“JT agree with you. Speckle has already 
too many children to scratch for.”’ 

The two proud little chickens strutted on 
together through the farmyard. Poor Old 
Speckle passed them, clucking quickly to 
Brownie as she hurried by:— 

“Come home, my child. 
rain, and it is getting late. 
be in the coop at once.”’ 

Brownie pretended not to hear; and the 
two independent orphans kept on their way, 
although all the foolish little chickens that 


It is going to 
You .must all 
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had been admiring them had long ago gone 
home to their mothers. 

The sky was very dark, and great drops 
of rain began to fall. Faster and faster they 
came, until the two friends lost their path 
completely. Brownie thought of the far-off 
home coop, and his throat choked up. He 
shivered, and remembered how soft and 
warm and safe he had always been under 
Old Speckle’s breast. 

‘“‘Where is the feather-duster foster-par- 
ent?’’ he moaned to the independent orphan. 

“I don’t know,’’ sobbed he, his pride all 
soaked out of him. ‘“‘And, besides, it al- 
ways gets so wet and cold if the rain gets on 
it; and it leaks over mine. Perhaps it leaks 
over everybody’s. Oh, what shall we do? 
I am going to die,—I know I am; and it’s 
all your fault, because you brought me so far 
from home.” 

Poor Brownie realized that they were in 
great trouble, and that he would have to find 
away out. 

Suddenly, in the dark, he tumbled up 
against something hard, and cried, ‘‘ Peep! 
peep!’’ with all his might. From somewhere 
inside he heard dear Speckle’s voice :— 

“‘Cluck, cluck, cluck! come right in at 
once, and get dry. We have been worried 
to death about you. Cluck, cluck!”’ 

“Peep, peep! I’m coming, I’m coming, 
mother dear,” called Brownie, pushing in 
among the other little fuzz-balls, and never 
caring how wet he was. 

“Cluck, cluck!’’ called Speckle. ‘‘There’s 
another one outside. Somebody’s baby got 
lost, probably. Come right in here, dearie, 
and cuddle in with the rest. The coop is 
dry, and my wings are big enough for you 
all.”’ 

And the independent orphan, with a little 
gulp of thankfulness, snuggled down in the 
warm, dry shelter. 

“Brownie,” he whispered in his little 
comrade’s ear, ‘‘do you think Speckle will 
let me be one of her children always?’’— 
Grace Duffield Goodwin, in the Sunday School 
Times. 


The Face in the Glass. 


Two large, mournful eyes, straight brown 
hair combed back from a high forehead, dark 
skin, and a sad little mouth,—that was what 
Em’ly Caroline saw every time she looked in 
the glass that hung over the teacher’s desk at 
school. Em’ly hated that glass, and she hated 
the face in it, too. 

It was a bare little schoolroom, containing 
only a big, ugly stove, many battered benches, 
the teacher’s desk, and blackboards all around 
the room with examples on them that made 
Emly Caroline sick at heart to look at because 
they were so hard to understand. 

All the other children went home to their 
dinner, but Em’ly Caroline lived too far 
away. So there she stayed a whole hour all 
alone, with that mournful little face in the 
glass for company. Sometimes she sat down 
and cried after taking a look, and once in a 
great while she boldly made a face at it. 
It was her very own face, Em’ly Caroline 
knew that well enough; and she never won- 
dered that the teacher lost patience with her 
or that the scholars made fun of her. 

The night when Em’ly’s Cousin Rosabelle 
was coming to make a visit, the aunts were in- 
vited over to tea. The stage happened to be 
late; and, as the aunts were obliged to go 
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home early, they all sat down to supper be- 
fore Rosabelle and her mother arrived, 


Em’ly Caroline couldn’t have told afterward — 


what was on the table, 

“They say Rosabelle’s real smart with her 
books,”’ said Em’ly’s mother. 
she’s way ahead of Em’ly Caroline.” 

The hot blood rushed all over Em’ly’s face, 
for everybody at the table knew how dull she 
was. 

“Well,” sniffed Aunt Bathia, ‘‘I can assure 
you that Rosabelle’s mother never has to 
drive her to school. She’s always ready and 
glad to go.”’ 


Em’ly Caroline kept her eyes on her plate | 


and tried hard to swallow what was in her 
mouth, She remembered very well once, 
when Aunt Bathia was there visiting, she had 
sat down on the roadside and cried instead of 
hurrying along to school. Aunt Bathia had 
caught her at it, and Em’ly knew shehad never 
forgotten. 

“‘Rosabelle’s a real pretty child,” said Aunt 
Sue, ‘‘and I don’t know’s I ever heard her 
cry.” 

Em’ly Caroline wouldn’t have looked up 
then and met those two pairs of scornful eyes 
for the world. 

“Pity Em’ly couldn’t take lessons of her 
cousin Rosabelle,’”? Brother James remarked; 
and then, just as Em’ly was longing to creep 
away under the table, she heard a knock at 
the door, and there was Rosabelle and her 
mother, 

Em’ly Caroline had never seen anything so 
beautiful as her cousin Rosabelle. She had 
white skin and pretty light curls, her eyes were 
blue; and she walked right round the table 
and kissed everybody without being told. 
Em’ly Caroline couldn’t take her eyes off of 
her. Rosabelle wasn’t one bit afraid of all 
the strangers; not even when everybody was 
looking at her, and talking about her; and, 
when Em’ly’s father and Brother James asked 
Rosabelle questions, she spoke up as quickly 
and laughed as Em’ly had never dreamed of 
laughing. 

“Seems to me your Em’ly Caroline’s a 
dreadful sober little piece, isn’t she?’’ asked 
Mrs. Tenny, Rosabelle’s mother. ‘Not 
much like my Rosabelle.” 

“No, she isn’t much like Rosabelle,” 
sighed Em’ly’s mother. 

“Terrible dark, isn’t she?” 
Tenny. 

“Yes, she’s dark,” admitted Em’ly’s 
mother, with another sigh. 

““Who does she take after? 
she favors any of our folks.” 

Everybody began to talk about Rosabelle 
now, and Em’ly Caroline took a long breath 
of relief. 

The next day after Rosabelle came Mrs. 
Tenny decided to send her to school with 
Em’ly Caroline. ‘‘I guess I won’t have her 
go but half a day ” she said to Em’ly’s mother. 
“T think that’s enough for her this spring.’ 

Em’ly was happy to have Rosabelle’s com- 
pany; and she walked in the grass all the way 
to school, so that Rosabelle might havé the 
path. At the school-house the children 


said Mrs. 


I can’t see as 


crowded around them, and were very kind to 


Em’ly because she was Rosabelle’s cousin. 
Miss Smith, who was almost always cross, 
smiled whenever she looked at Rosabelle. 
Em’ly’s days would have been quite happy 
now if only Rosabelle could have stayed with 
her through the noon hour; but every day she 
tripped away, leaving Em’ly Caroline with 


“T suppose — 


the eats old things to look at,—the big stove, 
- the blackboards, the empty benches, Em/’ly 
felt as if they all knew she was dark and 


4 homely and dull. 


But changes come into everybody’s life, even 
into a little, lonely schoolgirl’s. One bright, 
sunny day, after long days of rain, Em’ly and 
Rosabelle were on their way to school. Sud- 
denly they looked up and spied a field of 
buttercups. Rosabelle had never picked 
buttercups in her life; and, after she had 
picked one bunch, she wanted to pick an- 
other. Em/’ly helped her, and then urged her 
to hurry because it was almost school time. 

“T don’t want to go to that old school. I 
don’t like it,’”’ said Rosabelle, decidedly. 

Em’ly Caroline stared at her. 

“No, and I’m not going,” continued Rosa- 
belle. ‘I’m just going to*pick these flowers. 
Tt isn’t my school, anyway.” 

“But you didn’t ask your mother,” said 
Em’ly. 

“T don’t care,’’ replied Rosabelle. And 
then Em’ly trudged off to school alone. At 
night, when she came into the yard, Rosa- 
belle met her. ‘“‘Don’t tell ’em that I didn’t 
go to school, will you? They didn’t ask mea 
word, and they don’t know.” 

Em’ly stared at Rosabelle, and shook her 
head. 

“No, I won’t tell,’”’ she said, and then fell to 
thinking. 

At the supper table something happened 

that made Em’ly Caroline think harder than 
ever. 
“Where'd you get all those buttercups, 
Rosabelle, you brought home this noon?” 
asked Aunt Sue, who was there spending the 
day. ‘‘I didn’t see one on the road when I 
came along. Must have taken an hour to 
pick them.” 

Rosabelle looked at Em’ly Caroline, and 
then spoke up just as if she were telling the 
truth. ‘The children gave them to me,” she 

said. 

“Didn’t they give you any, Em’ly Caro- 
line?’’ asked Aunt Sue. 

“No, they didn’t,” said Em’ly. 

“Rosabelle was always a favorite,’’ said 
Mrs. Tenny. 

Em’ly didn’t look at Rosabelle once during 
supper,—no, nor during breakfast next 
morning. It seemed to her that Rosabelle’s 
pretty face must be all spoiled, and she 
couldn’t bear to look at her. 

At noon, when she was alone again, she 
climbed up and looked at the face in the glass. 
It was a straightforward gaze that she met, 
and Em’ly looked at the face along time. At 
length she spoke to it. ‘‘You wouldn’t lie, 
would you?” said Em’ly Caroline. And the 
big dark eyes and the little firm mouth and 
even the nose and the high forehead seemed to 
say, ‘‘No! No! No!” 

“Tl never make faces at you again,’’ said 
Em’ly, “never.” 

“Certainly not,” said the face. 

“JT won’t ery about you, either.” - 

“T’d be ashamed to have you,”’ said the 
face. Ze 

It was strange, perhaps, but Em’ly wasn’t 
afraid that noon; and she climbed up and 
looked out of the window, and watched the 
trees and the birds and the spring blossoms. 
She wasn’t afraid when school began, either; 
and she answered questions very well, in- 
deed 


E vi Even Aunt Sue and Aunt Bathia noticed 


a change in Em’ly Caroline. ‘I wouldn’t 
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wonder if the child turned out all right, after 
all,” they said one day. 

“Oh, Em’ly Caroline isn’t the worst child 
that ever lived,” said grandmother. 

Em’ly looked up quickly. ‘‘How’d you 
know, grandmother?’’ The question came 
out before Em’ly Caroline thought. 

“Why, child,” said grandmother, “you 
didn’t suppose you were, did you?”’ 

Em/’ly shook her head. ‘‘I used to,” she 
said; “but I don’t now.” And that was 
every word Em’ly Caroline would say on the 
subject. She kept her word to the face in the 
glass, and never made faces at it or cried over 
it any more.—Frances J. Delano, in the Con- 
gregationalist. 


Where Tom found his Manners. 


Tom’s father was a rich man, and Tom 
lived in a large house in the country. He 
had a pony and many other pets, and wore 
fine clothes. Tom was very proud of all 
the fine things his father’s money bought. 
He began to think that being rich was better 
than being good. He grew very rude, and 
was cross to the servants. Once he kicked 
Towser; but the dog growled, and Tom was 
afraid to kick him again. 

One day, when Tom was playing in the 
yard, he saw a boy standing by the gate. 
He was ragged and dirty, his hat was torn, 
and his feet were bare; but he had a pleas- 
ant face. In one hand he carried a pail 
half full of blackberries. 

‘Go away from here,” said Tom, run- 
ning to the gate. “‘We do not want any 
boys around.” 

“Please give me a drink,” said the boy. 
“Tf you are so rich, you can spare me a 
dipper of water.”’ 

“We can’t spare you anything,” said Tom. 
“Tf you don’t go away, I will set the dogs on 
you.”’ 

The boy laughed, and walked away, 
swinging the tin pail in his hand. 

“T think I will get some blackberries, 
too,” said Tom to himself. He went out 
of the gate into the lane leading to a meadow 
where there were plenty of berries. 

Tom saw some fine large ones growing just 
over a ditch. He thought he could leap 
over it very easily. He gave a run anda 
big jump. The ditch was wider than he had 
thought; and, instead of going over it, he 
came down in the middle of it. 

The mud was very thick and soft, and 
Tom sank down in it to his waist. He was 
frightened, and began to scream for help; 
but he had not much hope that help would 
come, for he was a long way from any 
house. 

He screamed until he was tired. He 
began to think he would have to spend the 
night in the ditch, when he heard steps on 
the grass, Looking up he saw the boy he 


| had driven from the gate. 


*Please help me out,’’ said Tom, crying. 
“T will give you a dollar.” 

“T don’t want the dollar,’ said the other 
boy. Lying down flat on the grass, he held 
out both of his hands to Tom, and drew him 
out of the ditch. 

Tom was covered with mud, his hat was 
gone, and one shoe was lost in the ditch. 
He looked very miserable. 

“Who is dirty now?”’ asked the boy. 

“JT am,” said poor Tom; ‘“‘but I thank you 
very much for helping me out of the mire, 
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and I am sorry I sent you away from the 
gate.” 

“The next time I come, perhaps you will 
treat me better,” said the boy. “I am not 
rich; but I am stronger than you are, and 
I think I have better manners.” 

“T think so, too,’’ said Tom. 

The next day, when Tom saw the boy 
going by the gate, he called him in, showed 
him his rabbits, doves, and ducks, and gave 
him a ride on his pony. 

“You have better manners now,” said 
the boy. 

“Yes,” said Tom: “I found them in the 
ditch.” —Florence V. Halliwell, in the Sunday 
School Visitor. 


A Tricky Pig. 


A pig and a dog were once passengers on 
the same ship, and quite warm friends. 
They used to eat their cold potatoes off the 
same plate, and, but for one thing, would 
never have had any trouble. This was that 
the dog had a kennel, and the pig had none. 

Somehow the pig got it into his head that 
the kennel belonged to whichever could get 
into it first. So every night there was a 
race. If the dog won, he would show his 
teeth; and the pig had to lie on the softest 
plank he could find. If the pig got in first, 
Toby could not drive him out. 

One rainy afternoon the pig, found it 
rather unpleasant slipping about on deck, and 
made up his mind to retire early. But, 
when he reached the kennel, he found the 
dog snug and warm inside. 

“Umph!’’ he said; but Toby made no reply. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon him; and, 
trudging off to the place where their dinner- 
plate was lying, he carried it to a part of the 
deck where the dog could see it and, turn- 
ing his back to the kennel, began rattling 
the plate, and munching as though he had 
a feast before him. 

This was too much for Toby. A good 
dinner, and he not there! Ah, no; and out 
he ran. 

Piggy kept on until Toby had come around 
in front of him and pushed his nose into the 
empty plate. Then, like a shot, he turned 
around, and was safe in the kennel before 
Toby knew whether there was any dinner on 
the plate or not.—Christian Observer. 


Try Again. 


A little boy went out in the wind, and his 
hat blew off. The hat rolled over and over, 
and the little fellow ran after it; but he could 
not catch it. He thought he had got it 
once or twice; but, just as he was about to 
pick it up, away it went again. 

By and by it fell into a deep hole that 
had been dug in the garden. Then the 
little boy sat down on the ground and began 
to cry. 

A man said to him: ‘‘It won’t do any good 
to cry, my boy. Take my rake, and get the 
hat out.” 

The little fellow took the rake, and went 
to work. But the rake was heavy, and the 
boy’s arms were not strong; and very soon 
he put the rake down, and said, “‘I can’t.” 

The man placed his hand gently on the 
boy’s head and said: “Try again, my boy! 
Don’t give it up.” 

So the boy tried again and again, and at 
last out came the hat.—The Nursery. 
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Home Thoughts from Europe. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me ! 

My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 

To the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full uf stars. 


It is good to see the Old World, and travel up and down 

Among the famous countries and the cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles, and the monuments and 
kings; 

But soon or late you have enough of antiquated things. 


Oh, London, is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to loaf in Venice, and it’s great to study 
Rome; 

But, when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 

In the friendly Western woodland where Nature has her 
way! 

Oh, Europe is a fine place, yet something seems to lack, 

The past is too much with her, and the people looking 
back; 

But life is in the present, and the future must be free; 

We love our land for what she is, and what she is to be. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of stars. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Il. 


These reports of meetings on the Isles of 
Shoals slip easily from the first week into the 
second, and the services of the Sunday be- 
tween are shared by attendants on the regu- 
lar summer meetings and students of the 
Sunday School Institute together. Never- 
theless, the difference of atmosphere, when 
one appears on the broad piazza of the 
Oceanic the second Monday morning, is so 
noticeable as to have something of the effect 
of a transformation act. It is not merely 
that the teachers are seriously occupied 
with lectures and conferences planned in 
rich profusion,—say three every morning, 
one or two in the afternoon, and at least two 
every evening,—but that the visitors of the 
first week have had years in which to de- 
velop a tradition of the island. They know 
what they mean by “the spirit of the Isles 
of Shoals’; and these busy workers have 
not all had time to absorb it. An interest- 
ing instance of this was the illustration used 
by one of the lecturers, who, speaking of the 
place of environment and symbolism in re- 
ligious education, referred to the ancient 
meeting-house as a good place in which to 
hold classes, but not for the generation of 
religious emotion, except as used for the 
eandle-light service at night. It was evi- 
dent that the speaker had never attended 
the morning services there, and, except for 
an instinctive compassion, heresy hunters 
might have developed on the spot. To 
many that little church has become a su- 
preme symbol of quiet, sincere religious 
emotion. It is a certainty, however, that 
these lovable, cordial teachers are heirs by 
right divine of all the associations and in- 
fluences of the island, and that each year 
they have made them more and more their 
own. 

Nobody could have spent the last week 
on Star, going from one meeting to another, 
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without feeling the deep purpose and the 
splendid enthusiasm which the new religious 
education of the day arouses in those com- 
mitted to its tasks. Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, counsellor and inspiration, was the 
unifying influence which brought all lectures 
and all conferences to focus on the central 
object, the good of the child. His spirit 
directed and controlled the Institute, and he 
has reason to feel pleased with what the 
week accomplished. The main course of 
lectures, five in number, was given by Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, whose second 
visit has doubtless confirmed him in the 
island habit that will bring him again. 
‘The Psychology and Pedagogy of Religion’”’ 
is an absorbingly interesting subject, when 
treated with Dr. Dodson’s comprehensive 
basis of preparation, directness of aim, and 
richness of illustration. The course was 
wholly constructive, leaving the abnormal 
and irrelevant on one side. In the first 
lecture he sketched the outlines of an ideal 
human life, considered as a harmonious pro- 
cess and development, the latent possibilities 
of which exist in the youngest child, waiting 
to be called out by one who can present to 
it worthy objects of admiration and emula- 
tive effort. In the second he developed 
this thought, that the ideal life is implicit 
in the child in the form of tendency, and 
considered the conditions of its true unfolding. 
In the third he presented the successive 
stages in the evolution of personality and 
the normal course of rational adjustment 
to life. The intellectual side of religious 
education had its place in the fourth lecture, 
with the conclusion that children must be 
taught in terms of growth; and the last 
lecture was concerned with materials and 
methods. 

Three lectures by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
of Cornell University had for subjects ‘‘ The 
Land and the Book,”’ with due consideration 
of the Syrian environment and literature 
amid which the Bible was mainly produced; 
“The Bible and the Monuments,’’ which 
described and discussed the testimony un- 
earthed by excavations or deciphered from 
ancient tablets and inscriptions; and ‘‘The 
Pre-Christian Saviour,’ showing the basis 
and growth of the great Messianic hope and 
the influences that made it easy and natural 
to believe in the deity of Jesus. Prof. 
Schmidt is always stimulating, and his lect- 
ures are as entertaining as they are instruc- 
tive. A noteworthy supplement to the 
second came in an afternoon talk by Prof. 
R. W. Rogers, professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Literature in Drew College, Mad- 
ison, N.J., who happened to be a guest at 
the hotel. Fortunately, he is a friend of 
Prof. Schmidt, and was persuaded to tell the 
exciting story of the finding of the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets and their distribution over 
the earth. In response to earnest entreaty 


Prof. Schmidt also repeated his lecture on} 


Job given here two years ago. 

Rev. Arthur H. Coar of Holyoke, a spe- 
cialist in Sunday-school work, gave four val- 
uable lectures on ‘‘Factors in Religious 
Education,” considering first the personal 
equipment of the teacher; then the instruc- 
tion suitable for different periods, and the 
principles that make for its proper assimila- 
tion by the child; then the various expres- 
sions of the essential spirit of worship, show- 
ing that the laws of emotional training are 
not the same as the laws of intellectual edu- 
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cation; and finally he discussed the develop- 
ment of the spirit of social service, making 
it one with the culture of the moral life. 
The growth of a new moral ideal, which has 


social salvation as its aim, must find direct — 
application in the Sunday-school; and Mr. 


Coar suggested practical ways of increasing 
efficiency and reinforcing a child’s feeble 
instinct of compassion. 

A year ago Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of 


Poughkeepsie brought to the Institute a — 


in 
of 


Jarge collection of models for handwork 
Sunday-school classes,—a department 
instruction and illustration almost new in 
Unitarian schools. This year his place was 
taken by Rev. Otto E. Duerr of Melrose. 
It is a wonder how Mr. Duerr ever succeeded 
in transporting uninjured the very interest- 
ing models he exhibited. In two talks, fol- 
lowed by a-conference, he explained the 
principles upon which handwork is based 
and the various models made by the chil- 
dren. One of these was a bookcase con- 
structed mainly on the plan suggested by 
Dr. Gannett, showing the Bible as a li- 
brary, not as a book, and giving almost at 
a glance its chronological significance. Mod- 
els of an Oriental house, of a sheepfold, of a 
sepulchre with rolling stone, of utensils used 
or objects common in Bible days, offered 
rich illustration of familiar passages in the 
Bible. 

Mr. Lawrance’s Bible readings repre- 
sented direct and practical help to the 
teachers, supplying not only information and 
illumination on the parts of the Bible thus 
interpreted, but also a definite model for 
similar study later. Conferences gave the 
chance of questioning and the comparison 
of methods tried in different schools. It 
was evident that Mr. Lawrance knows how 
to make them distinctly valuable aids. 

At one of the evening meetings Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance, aided by stereopticon 
pictures, reviewed her recent interesting and 
enjoyable trip to Palestine. Probably few 
of her hearers could thus have supplied the 
Bible story or historical incident with which 
each successive step of her journey was 
associated, but they appreciated her wealth 
of information and the details of personal 
experience—wh ch removed the lecture from 
the atmosphere of the library—book travel- 
ling—and made it an account of what she 
had herself seen and felt. 

“The Selection of Pictures for Sunday- 
school Use’’ was the subject of Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun’s evening talk,—a subject in 
which the stereopticon was her natural 
ally. In this field Miss Dadmun is an ex- 
pert, and she made her hearers grasp the im- 
portance of giving to the children only the 
best pictures, and then enlightened them as 
to the principles by which the best may be 
selected. 

It would be most ungrateful not to ex- 
press the general enjoyment of the enter- 
tainment provided by some of the young 
people, headed by Miss Lawrance and Mr. 
Wetherell, with which the week’s serious 
study was closed. It was well worth while, 
not only for the young people, who can al- 
ways have a good time, but for the older 
ones who like to season their amusements 
with the salt of wit and the spice of sur- 
prise. A good timeis a good thing, and 
we all had it. Even the spectators took a 
share in the general fun-making, as they 
were asked to come representing the title 
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| “of-a book to be guessed by the others. Many 
| of the titles thus represented were clever and 
amusing. E. E. M. 


Music in America. 


The composer, it is true, can scarcely ex- 
pect to find critical recognition outside of 
the field in which the critics work, and that 
| is this same field of culture, which is fraught 
' with such deep dangers to our national crea- 
} tive musical art. If the composer would 
: look a little deeper, he would see that after 
j 


all he does not want recognition, he wants 
to do great work. If he does that, recogni- 
tion will take care of itself. It is the old 
story of American hurry, the wanting of the 
prize before one has earned it. And the 
. composer in America is certainly not going 
to do great work so long as he paddles around 
in the duck pond of a culture that has little 
to do with the oceanic needs of the American 
people. Americans are music-needing people, 
who will not find their ultimate need satis- 
fied by the genius, and especially by the 
imitation of the genius, of other nations. 
The need that drew forth Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies and the music of Debussy is not the 
same as the need of American life. Neither 
Europe nor America wishes to see how well 
America can imitate the masters of Europe: 
they wish to see what America is, musically, 
in itself. 
The American problem in musical compo- 
sition is to throw off this incubus of culture. 
The composer must rid himself of it some- 
how, however much some three per cent. of 
his people, and the critics, may be amusing 
themselves with it. If he is to accomplish 
anything really great, he must find some way 
of voicing his nation, the life of his people, in 
music. He can scarcely do this without 
turning his back once for all on the musical 
culture world in America, and renouncing the 
prizes for which he has hoped. It is not the 
academicians and parlor composers, but ex- 
iles, vagabonds, adventurers, practical men, 
rough pioneers, such as Dante, Beethoven, 
Cervantes, Bunyan, Shakespeare were, who 
will save America musically, if it is to be 
saved. A at 
The composer in America must quit his 
imitative and emulative course; he must 
seek out the great, new, rough opportuni- 
ties; he must seek out the people’s need and 
respond to it, and meet the actual conditions 
of his land squarely. When he has done 
this, he will have done something which he 
need not fear to place side by side with the 
works of the masters, out of doors. 
_ How is he to go about it, to do such a 
thing? The first thing, perhaps, is to get 
out in the open and gain new impressions. 
Let him learn practically what is happening 
in the rapidly enlarging field of municipal 
music. That will bring him in touch with 
masses of his own people, and with their 
needs and extraordinary capacities of appre- 
ciation. Let him investigate the ‘‘ Parks and 
Play-grounds’”’ movement, the ‘‘Recreation”’ 
associations, with their applications of music 
to the larger needs of the people. Let him 
learn what is happening in the art of pag- 
eantry, with its immense musical require- 
ments and possibilities, and its largeness of 
appeal. If possible, let him find a way of 
visiting the ‘‘Forest Festival” of the Bo- 
hemian Club in San Francisco, the greatest 
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musical-dramatic expression of America thus 
far, Let him study primitive music on 
American soil, with its large inspirations to 
new achievement. Let him invent a genuine 
appropriate comic opera for the American 
people. Let him inquire into the movement 
for the celebration of American holidays by 
appropriate music. 

In short, let the composer flee this curse 
of culture, forget himself in the large needs 
of new and popular movements, and begin 
to build again upon the soil. Then in the 
course of time we may have some great 
American music.—Arthur Farwell, in the In- 
ternational. 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


MADRAS. 


Madras, the third city in India in popula- 
tion, lies on the eastern rim of the peninsula. 


Its heat is intense. Europeans live in 
suburban bungalows. They flee from the 
sweaty reek of the native quarters. The 


city has nine miles of shore-frontage, utilized 
for driving and bathing. Strict precautions 
against the plague are enforced. So far this 
season it has been extruded from the presi- 
dency of Madras. Here live the ancient 
race of Tamils. Here the East India Com- 
pany made its first settlement. Externally 
Madras is in no wise so attractive as Bom- 
bay: it lacks the charm of the Parsee ele- 
ment. Yet it is far more attractive than 
Calcutta. In fact, some aspects of Cal- 
cutta are quite repulsive. Nowhere have 
we seen such degradation of poverty or 
such abhorrent native quarters. That the 
British-Indian government should have re- 
tained Calcutta so long, as the capital city, 
seems inexplicable to the stranger. The 
removal to Delhi is an act of admirable 
administrative wisdom. 


MISSIONS. 


In Madras many of the native arts of 
the olden time still flourish. The natives 
are inept in changes. They are docile, 
pacific folk, like the Bengalese and other 
peoples of the plains. The warlike races 
have been the hardy Sikhs and Ghurkas, 
the fierce Rajputs, the intrepid Mahrattas. 
The presidency of Madras covers a large 
territorial area. It is the scene of active 
Christian missions, which have made con- 
siderable impression upon the lower castes, 
whose poverty and helplessness lead them 
toward Christian influences. The high- 
caste Hindus are almost impervious. Their 
religious cult is associated with every tradi- 
tion of their history. To desert Hinduism 
is, in their minds, synonymous with ceasing 
to be a Hindu, treacherous to every exalted 
national instinct. Therefore, to break down 
caste must be the first step in the emanci- 
pation of India. It is the husk of reaction, 
It is evident that in India, as in Europe of 
old, Christianity—even in the modified 
form which may appeal to the Hindu mind, 
if at all—must burrow up from the ground- 
lings. A bishop of the English Church, 
who has been thirty years in India, told me 
that the conversion of Moslems is virtually 
unknown, and that in Southern India, 
where he has labored, the only class reached 
is the outcasts. No missionary has told me 
that he has any hope that Christianity, 
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either in its Latinized or Germanized forms, 
will be adopted by India. It must be 
presented, not as a substitute, but as a 
luminous modification of existing faiths, 
on which may be grafted the essence of 
Christianity. However unsatisfying the 
number of converts, however light the im- 
press of either Protestant or Catholic mis- 
sions, yet, as a regenerating influence, 
Christian missionary effort has been of 
enormous value. 

In Madras we visited a school of three 
hundred girls, attached to the English 
Congregational Mission. All sects are ad- 
mitted. Most of the girls are daughters of 
Christian natives. So far as practicable, 
national customs are not interfered with. 
The girls wear the native garb, sleep on 
mats on the floor, play the Indian games, 
are taught to continue their respect for 
all that is good in their non-Christian friends 
and relatives. The age of the girls varied 
from, say, ten to more than twenty years. 
They were a picturesque bouquet: of dusky 
beauty. They sang very sweetly. I hap- 
pened to recall that the popular Sunday- 
school hymn, ‘‘ There is a Happy Land,” is 
a Hindu melody. By my request the girls 
sang it like so many canaries. My next 
thought was, Why are the Chinese and Jap- 
anese so deficient in the musical sense, and 
why can the crude discords of the Hindus 
be refined into such excellence of harmony? 
Then it occurred to me that the Aryan 
forbears of Beethoven and Wagner, in the 
far-remote past, were also the ancestors of 
the girls I saw before me. India has pro- 
duced sublime poets and mystics: it may 
yet develop a great tone-master. 


TRICHINOPOLY AND MADURA, 


These cities in Southern India are centres 
of Hindu worship. The temple of Vishnu 
in Trichinopoly and of Shiva in Madura 
are vast in size, majestic in proportions, 
ambitious in their towers, called gopurams, 
bewildering in their maze of idols, shrines, 
altars, and idolatrous frescos. In these 
temples the exuberant mythology of the 
Hindus runs not. Yet, even at the altars 
of their national gods, their inveterate 
caste system does not break into foam. It 
does not melt in the crucible of a common 
religion. Certain shrines are reserved for 
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“the twice born.” Occasionally the gods 
are carried into halls where the pariah may 
bow before them. Attached to both temples 
are Juggernaut cars. On festal occasions, 
surmounted by the idols, they are dragged 
through the street by perhaps a thousand 
men, by means of a heavy rope made from 
cocoanut fibre. ‘The self-immolation of fanat- 
ics under the wheels is no longer allowed. 

The Shiva temple at Madura is the more 
interesting, as its gopurams, or towers, are 
ornamented with six thousand idols; and the 
long court-way has its walls decorated with 
frescos which are an epitome ‘of Indian 
mythology. ‘The sensual, anthropomorphic 
character of the Hindu worship is here ex- 
hibited in its nakedness. It is at its core, 
nature worship. It admits to its pantheon 
almost every thing of force which can help 
or injure. Its gods are invested with the 
basest passions, the most primitive impulses. 
The worship of Shiva, the destroyer and re- 
producer, is often expressed in obscene forms 
and degraded by sensual rites, It should 
be said that to many Hindus who never 
have adopted the conventional morals of 
the Occident these debasing practices give no 
shock. ‘They are only a partial expression 
of naturalness. The hideous practice of 
dedicating girls to the temples still con- 
tinues. 

It is singular that of all civilized nations— 
for India has had a nominal civilization 
for ages, and in many respects to-day has 
a high civilization—the Indian is the only 
one that clings to a vulgar mythology, tinged 
with phallic worship. Here again we see 
the reaction of climate. In a country of 
blistering heat, where clothes are almost 
a burden, where ancestor-worship is imbedded 
in the shell of its religion, where childlessness 
is considered a curse, where an ungiven 
woman is unknown, where marriage is an 
inescapable duty,—these religious perversions 
are explainable. They bring no sense of 
shame to the ignorant man or woman. 
However, their day is doomed. Children 
of nature, the Hindu must and will acquire 
pudency. Already educated natives publicly 
deplore these features of their religion. 

Strangely enough, in all our wanderings 
in India—about 5,000 miles—we have not 
seen a new temple or mosque in construc- 
tion, in spite of the rapid increase in popu- 
lation. Notwithstanding all superficial fanat- 
icism, the old faiths are disintegrating. 
Whether the disintegration is to be slow or 
rapid will depend upon the progress of 
education. ‘That is the world-wide solvent 
of superstition. Unfortunately, in India 
education is generally sectarian. The British 
government, pledged not to interfere with 
religion, plays off one sect against another. 
But, as sutteeism, thuggery, infanticide, 
self-immolation and mutilation, human sac- 
rifices have gone, so in time the other abuses 
will disappear. Destroy castes, and much 
of the incubus of superstition will be destroyed 
with it, 

Madura was once the scene of “the swing- 
ing festivals,” when fanatics were swung in 
the air on poles, by means of iron hooks 
wedged in their backs. This abhorrent prac- 
tice has been stopped by law. At Trichi- 
nopoly we visited the tomb of Bishop 
Heber in St. John’s Church and the swimming 
pool in which he was drowned, having suffered 
an apoplectic seizure while bathing. It 
will be remembered that he was the author 
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of the popular hymns, ‘From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” and ‘Brightest and Best 
of the Sons of the Morning.” Heber’s is 
one of the saintly names of the English 
Church. Had more of her clergy had his 
spirit and consecration, her power would 
have been greater in Indian life. He was a 
true missionary of the Church Universal. 


CEYLON. 


From Tuticorin we crossed by steamer to 
Colombo, Ceylon. As we were somewhat 
drugged with sight-seeing, and had seen in 
Java a luxuriant tropical vegetation, we have 
perhaps been too languid in the appreciation 
of this beautiful island. 

Colombo has little to interest a tourist, yet 
it is a fine city. The interior of Ceylon is 
romantic in mountains, jungle, tea planta- 
tions, and Buddhistic temples and ruins. 
The tea interest is immense. 180,000,000 
pounds are exported from the island annually. 

Kandy, one of the ancient capitals, is 
pisturesquely situated. Its cool air was a 
relief from the sultry heats of Southern 
India and Colombo. The Botanical Gar- 
dens at Peradeniya are among the finest in 
Asia. 

Adam’s Peak is associated with incessant 
pilgrimages. A strange indentation in the 
rock is believed by Buddhists to be a foot- 
print of Buddha; by the Hindus, as that of 
Shiva; by Moslems, as that of Adam. So 
all the sectaries make the mountain a sacred 
shrine. 

Most of the Singhalese are Buddhists. 
They believe that the Exalted One made 
three visits to Ceylon. The tree sacred to 
Buddhistic worship is here called the Bo; 
in Hindu worship the same tree is called 
the Pipal. Under this tree Buddha is be- 
lieved to have been illuminated and to have 
preached. Often in India and in Ceylon 
altars are erected under its branches. Its 
pith is tender, and it has no economic utility. 
So it is worshipped as a force of evil. 

The famous Temple of the Tooth is in 
Kandy. Here we saw a collection of the 
sacred books of Buddhism and a Sanskrit 
library. The alleged tooth of Buddha was 
destroyed by the Portuguese. Anivory tooth 
has been substituted. 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


At Kandy we had the pleasure of meeting 
ex-President Eliot, who had been detained 
there for several weeks by a surgical opera- 
tion, from which he has happily recovered. 
His erect form carries lightly the weight of 
nearly fourscore years. His intellectual 
powers are keen as ever. He is deeply 
interested in all current social and eco- 
nomic questions. Owing to the lateness of 
the season, he will not visit India. He is 
now on the voyage to Hongkong, China. 
Several times, on our tour, we met Harvard 
men and educators who were anticipating 
entertaining him and hearing one of his 
powerful pleas for International Peace or 
an address on the pressing problems of pop- 
ular education. Their disappointment has 
been great. To talk with Dr. Eliot, to 
come into contact with his rich intelligence 
is a high privilege. ‘‘Serusin coelum redeat’’ 
(‘May he be long with us’’) 


EPILOGUE. 


At Colombo we are awaiting the steamer 
to bear us over the Indian Ocean, the Red 
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Sea, and the Mediterranean, to Marsei 
France. So we hope to pass out of tl 
dreamy Orient into the more modern O 
dent. Even France and Italy are you 
when compared with India. Then we shall 
tempt the Atlantic, anticipating that we 
shall see the New World when ‘‘the bud- 
crowned spring’ is weaving wreaths for 
advancing summer. So by a long and tor- 
tuous route of sea-travel we are to make our 
way homeward. 

We are far from being heroes; but we will 
try to heed Longfellow’s admonition :— 
“Fear not each sudden sound and shock, — 

’Tis of the wave, not of the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale.” 
And to remember Emerson’s optimistic 
lines :-— 


“Lowly, faithful, never fear: 
Right onward, drive unharmed. 
The goal well worth the cruise is near. : 
And every wave is charm 


It was said of that ambassador of God, ~ 
Phillips Brooks, that he never was quite the 
same man after his visit to India. He felt — 
the oppressive, almost stupefying, weight of _ 
its tremendous social forces. The heaps — 
upon heaps of races, the vast social strata, 
the shadows of voiceless ages, the threads 
that connect the living present with a misty 
past, so far away that all its memorials have 
long since become pillars of dust; the wastes 
of human kind; the sparkle of wealth, the 
cowering poverty; the moving gamut of 
caste from the birth-proud Brahman to the 
wretched pariah; the solemn temples and 
gorgeous palaces side by side with the 
hut of mud; prodigal, spendthrift luxury 
in a land of gaunt famine,—can any one who 
has seen these ever forget them? 

Yet, with all its rustle of millions, India 
is not an over-inhabited territory. When 
irrigation shall have vivified its waste places, 
it can feed many more millions than it now 
has. Its range of climate is remarkable, 
its area is great. Food is what it needs; 
and food must come from scientific agri- 
culture. 

India is turning itself over into the light, 
It is moving from paternal despotism into 
constitutional liberty. It is now well gov- 
erned. Its social changes are producing 
inevitable dislocations. Such is the penalty 
imposed upon all progress. 

A gift of the Oriental is patience. He 
does not share in the hot zeal of the Occi- 
dental. Unfortunately he makes his past 
too much of areality. He livesinitsshadow. _ 
He must learn ‘‘to greet the unseen witha _ 
cheer.” ; 

No stranger can leave India unmoved. 
To have felt its heart-beats, even for a few 
weeks, is a revelation of forces unknown to 
the Occident. ; 

Visions of its spectral skies, whisueta from | 
its sacred groves, memories of its overpower- 
ing numbers, thoughts of its foaming streets, 
pictures of its temples and mosques, frag- 
ments of strange scenes, the glitter of its 
splendor, the pity for its squalid misery, 
maimed lives, ghastly poverty,—can these 


But India is behind us. Its ghost alone 
can go with us as we move on. It has 
joined ‘‘the choir invisible.’”’ “Cras itera- 
bimus aequor majus’’ ‘’To-morrow we are sa 
traverse a greater sea,’ 

CoLomBo, CEYLON. 
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iis The Sister Mountains. 
BY REV. FRED ALBAN WEIL. 


The most magnificent scenery in Whatcom 
County, Washington, and the greatest amount 
of it, is to be seen from the Sister Mountains. 
There are many wonderful views elsewhere, 
but the encircling panorama which surrounds 
the Sister Mountains is so beautiful and yet 
appalling, so diversified and yet unified, so 
extended and yet near, that words cannot 
describe its symphony of towering peaks 
and valleys, while the camera can portray 
its real grandeur only to those who have 
actually beheld the marvellous sight. A 
movement might well be launched to have 
this region declared a national park. 

The sight of the Sister Mountains from 
Mount Baker attracted the writer, and after 
a renewed appreciation of their challenge 
through a second ascent of Mount Baker it 
was resolved to explore the Sister range this 
summer. The party climbing consisted of 
J. Wilbur Sandison, who secured a number 
of pictures; Forest Ranger Carl Bell, who 
made a first official investigation and report 
of the Sister range; and myself; It was 
realized that portions of the territory to be 
visited were little known except to an occa- 
sional prospecter, and that it had been 
mapped only in a general way. Mr. Easton, 
who is undoubtedly the best-posted man in 
the history of the Mount Baker region, said, 
to his knowledge, that the highest peak in 
the range, around eight thousand feet, had 
never been ascended. He wished to secure 
data for a map of the region in some detail. 

The start was made from Bellingham by 
automobile at 3.15 o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon. Heisler’s ranch and the beginning of 
_ the Deming-Mount Baker trail was left at 
6.15 o’clock, and the ranger’s cabin reached 

- eight miles up the trail, in exactly three 
hours, or at 9.15 o’clock. Permanent camp 
was established, and Otto Ulrick, who had 
met us with a pack horse at the head of the 
trail, returned to his home. 

We arose at 4 Monday morning, and by 
5.30 o’clock were on our way, and crossing 
the Middle Fork upon a fallen tree. Ranger 
Carl Bell was in the lead. The route fol- 
lowed the ridge which forms a divide be- 
tween Green and Sister creeks. This is 
really a mountain, covered with a virgin 
growth of timber. The underbrush was 
soon left behind, and for three hours we 
climbed steadily upward at a somewhat 
sharp angle. Every step was largely a gain 
toward the later ascent of the Sister range, 
as we encountered no deep gullies. It was 
thought this mountain would continue to 
the snowfields of the Sister range, but we 
later found that a valley separated us from 
these. 

As the timber became thinner:and the 
trees more stunted, we walked upon frequent 
patches of snow, until at a huge rock slide 
we entered a mountain park covered with 
snow, which was similar to the Mazama 
Park of Mount Baker in its abundance of 
heather. This was later named Sandison 
Park in honor of Mr. Sandison. It was 
thought the elevation might be around four 
thousand feet. 

>The precipitous walls of Sister Creek were 
now coming into sight as we worked around 
the upper side of the mountain, which we 


_ had begun to climb at the Middle Fork, not 
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attempting to scale needlessly the peak that 
arose above us, sliced off as if by a knife on 
its face toward the Sister Mountains. Care- 
fully making our way along a steep snow- 
field and by a precipice, we came into full 
view of the Sister peaks, and saw before us 
the highest, or so-called Middle, peak. A 
glacier, from which emerged nine waterfalls, 
with a drop of some three hundred feet each, 
was directly in front of us. Five distinctive 
rock peaks rose above the snowfields. ‘The 
highest was crowned with a large ice cap. 

It was now seen that the mountain upon 
which the approach to the Sister range from 
the Middle Fork had been made did not join | 
the Sister snowfields. 
was taken around the mountain and parallel | 
to the valley and Sister range, toward a ridge | 
which apparently did join the Sister range. 
After considerable climbing upon steep side 
slopes of snow, the ridge was attained, and a 
magnificent spectacle was instantly revealed. 
A sheer drop of fifteen hundred to two thou- | 
sand feet, with Green Creek winding through 
a vast level area at the bottom, the wooded 
and snow-covered mountains opposite, 
Mount Baker and hundreds of smaller moun- 
tains in the vista beyond,—all combined to 
present a glorious panorama. The ridge 
forms a divide between Green Creek and | 
Sister Creek. Mr. Sandison secured a num- 
ber of valuable photographs from it. The 
ridge was named Weil ridge. 

It was noon, and, as we had been climbing 
strenuously for six hours, and three of these | 
upon snow, a halt was called for food and 
rest. The air had a peculiar haziness, and 
there was a distinctive ring about the sun. 
This haziness interfered with the taking of 
sharply defined photographs of distant 
scenery. We afterwards learned that the 
cause of the atmospheric condition was the 
eruption of volcanoes in Alaska. 

At 12.30 o’clock the ascent to the highest 
peak of the Sisters was begun. We retraced 
our steps to a place opposite the peak, de- 
scended into the valley, and climbed a precip- 
itous bluff of rocks to reach the Sister snow- 
fields. The sun was hot, the snow was soft, 
and the air sultry, with few of the refreshing 
breezes usually encountered in the high alti- 
tude of perpetual snow. Twice the undula- 
ting line of march caused the highest rock 
peak to disappear from view. After two 
and a half hours of steady ascent the base of 
this peak was attained. 

It isa changing, impressive, and extending 
view that greets one from these snowfields, 
with Mount Baker ever in the foreground. 
Soon we looked over the mountain which we 
had ascended from the Middle Fork, and 
then, on climbing the lower rocks of the 
highest peak, the country toward Bellingham 
was revealed. 

There were no open crevasses over the 
course taken to this highest rock peak, al- 
though several were seen upon the glacier 
previously mentioned. This was named 
Bell glacier, as a tribute to Mr. Bell. 

The highest rock peak appeared fully five 
hundred feet above the snow at its centre, 
and some fifteen feet in length. It was 
divided into three sections by its contour. 
The front, as we approached, presented a 
continuous precipice. We later found the 
other side to be steep also. Thousands of 
rocks, large and small, and of all shapes, 
wedged together, composed the mass. It 
looked as if the whole might be pulled down 
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through finding the keystone. A wall of 
rock, with pinnacles, connected a lower peak 
at the head of Sister Creek with the highest 
peak, Beyond was a precipice, evidently 
continuing the entire length of the wall. 
This wall, which was named the Babylonian 
wall, will probably prevent passing between 
the two peaks. A snowfield extended down 
the highest peak from the ice cap on top. 
This was beyond the wall and over a precipice. 
Summer pictures of the highest peak show 
it devoid of snow. We had at first planned 
to utilize the snowfield on the highest peak 
to reach the top, but found, upon nearing it, 
not only that it was inaccessible, but also 
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exceedingly steep, although it had looked to 
be an easier slope from a distance below and 
at the angle observed. 

In order to climb this dangerous combina- 
tion of rocks, where slips when high up might 
mean death, rubber soles would have been 
of great service. Patches of snow among 
the stones added to the danger of slipping. 
The calks in our shoes tended to interfere 
rather than to help in clinging to the surface 
of the rocks. Our trip was made for a two- 
fold purpose,—that of exploration and to see 
if the highest rock peak could be ascended. 
We could have commenced the ascent of the 
mountain several hours sooner and reached 
the peak at a more propitious time, but we 
wished to secure information about the sur- 
rounding country. The mountain air was 
now getting cold, and the steep ridge of snow 
and ice on the top of the peak would soon be- 
come hard and very dangerous, especially in 
making a descent. ; 

The experienced mountain climber always 
holds in mind that it is easier to ascend than 
to descend, either upon rocks or icy slopes. 
Mr. Bell and I proceeded some way up the 
treacherous rock peak so as to secure a view 
of the surrounding country. In places it 
was necessary to gain holds with hands and 
feet between close canyon-like walls. At 
another time one would be on a precipice 
with enormous rocks balanced at the edge, 
which a slight push would send below. 

Mr. Sandison continued to climb until he 
reached the ice comb upon the ridge of the 
peak, where a move of a foot in either direction 
would have dashed him down several hun- 
dred feet. We were equipped with a rope, 
but did not use it. Mr. Sandison found it 
necessary to discard his alpine stock in pulling 
himself over the rocks. Seated astride the 
ice ridge, he worked his way along, until 
only about a hundred feet more remained 
to reach the top. It would have been too 
great a risk for him to go on alone, especially 
as this icy incline would soon freeze, leaving 
a veritable slide of death. : 

This ice ridge melts in summer, and Mr. 
Sandison made practically the top of the 
highest peak of the Sister range. So far as 
is known, this highest peak has never been 
climbed before. 

Mr. Sandison and I, in our enthusiasm, 
attempted to tell nearly everybody of the 
Sister range scenery upon returning from the 
trip. Usually we received attention, some- 
times as if we had to be endured, and again 
as if we were not exactly responsible; but 
now and then we met some one who had ex- 
perienced what it is to climb the heights and 
then to be lifted to heights which can be ap- 
preciated only by those who have experienced. 
These last will wish to make the trip to the 
Sister range; and perhaps others, caught in 
the growing appreciation of nature’s master- 
piece, exemplified in that region, will also 
go, see, and be initiated into a oneness with 
nature that is akin to worship.—The Belling- 
ham American-Reveille. 


Unitarianism and Religion. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Science is no longer the antagonist, but the 
friend, of religion. Science recognizes re- 
ligion to be one of the indestructible instincts 
of human nature and admits that society 
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needs its mighty motives and sanctions. 
This admission is the last and freshest flower 
of scientific discovery. 

Religion is man’s spiritual apprehension 
of the world and of life from the gleaming 
summits of his ideals. It is his instinct for 
the higher things, and there emanates from 
it, in its nobler forms, as naturally as fra- 
grance from a flower, sincerity, truth, sim- 
plicity, faith, and innocence. 

Unitarianism, as taught by its greatest 
past and present teachers, is deeply religious 
or mystical. But there is a radical difference 
between Unitarianism and the churches of 
the old theology. These churches distrust 
reason in religion. They say that reason is 
the solvent of all belief; that it is critical, but 
not creative, that it pulls down, but does not 
build up. They say that they have the ab- 
solutely true theory of the world and revela- 
tion of God, and that in the supreme matters 
of religion reason is entirely ‘‘incompetent.” 

Unitarianism, on the other hand, stands by 
reason. It says that with new knowledge 
even the old order is brought into doubt, 
that reason is constructive as well as revolu- 
tionary, that it widens the horizon of knowl- 
edge, assists the growth of science, educates 
conscience, and helps the coming of a new 
and happier social order. These churches, 
moreover, assert that to trust to reason in 
religion is to run the risk of doubt, scepticism, 
license, excess, ‘‘anarchy.’’ Unitarianism 
says that is true, but to distrust reason and 
to trust to authority is to run the risk of 
something worse than license, excess, even 
“anarchy”; namely, monotony, decay, fossil- 
ization. 

The instinct and passion of religion, getting 
its material from the intellect, will grow with 
the ages more elastic, more starry, more 
beautiful, more illimitable. 


The Old-time Country Church. 


I was brought up in a country church, and 
the idea I got of it in my boyhood days was 
that the church is a sort of a Sunday affair, 
which dealt exclusively with men’s souls and 
good clothes, a place of long faces (for, if 
there was any hilarity among the boys at 
meeting, we could always depend on the 
hazel brush to be brought out when we got 
home), a place where dead men’s bodies 
were carried,—the funerals were always held 
in the church. And the preacher! Well do 
I remember how fearful I was of him when, 
clad in his long, black broadcloth coat, he 
would make his annual visits to our home. 
Two men I greatly feared in those days: 
one was Mr. Mather, the preacher, and Mr. 
Turney, the butcher. As boys and young 
men we never associated our good times with 
the church or the minister, except the annual 
Sunday-school picnic. That really was a 
joy. The church did not seem to have much 
to do with our daily lives, our occupations, 
and amusements. It demanded nothing of 
us, apparently, but to go to church and sit 
still. , 

Our companionships were outside and in- 
dependent of the church. It was the day of 
the husking bees, the apple cuttings, the 
sugaring-offs—all those most delightful, whole- 
some and interesting neighborhood pastimes, 
which we engaged in with such profit and 
pleasure. It was before the day of com- 
mercialized pastimes, amusement parks, the 
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public dance halls, and the like. The trolley, 
the automobile, and the horse and buggy, 
which every young man on the farm now 
possesses, may work bane as well as blessing. 
It is a great deal easier now to get in touch 
with the world currént than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. 

The old type church did not seem to offer 
us much but a long, dry sermon on Sunday, 
hard, straight-backed seats, a little Sunday- 
school paper or card, a story book in which 
the good boy or girl always died and went 
to heaven, and those delightful annual visits 
by the pastor. Now I love that dear old 
church of my boyhood days, and I like to 
think it did far more for me than I realized. 
It might have done worse, it might have done 
better.—Rev. M. B. McNutt. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Isles of Shoals Sunday School | 
Institute. 


The fifth annual Sunday School Institute 
at the Isles of Shoals, which has just come 
to a close, has been in all respects the most 
successful of the series. One hundred and 
twenty-eight members, ten of these being 
ministers, were enrolled, representing forty- 
three of our churches, situated in seven 
States. Twenty-four sessions were held, 
with attendance ranging from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty, the Old Meeting-house 
being often filled to its capacity, the even- 
ing audiences, always in excess of the seat- 
ing capacity of that auditorium, filling the 
music-room of the hotel. 

Courses were given by Dr. Dodson, Dr. 
Schmidt, Mr. Coar, Mr. Duerr, and Mr. 
Lawrance, and single lectures by Prof. 
Rogers, Mrs. Lawrance, and Miss Dadmun. 
Every minister in attendance had some 
place on the program, and in the conferences 
laymen and women took part freely. As 
the lectures are to be reported in another 
column of the Register, it seems necessary 
here to say only that without exception they 
were of serious purpose and stimulated 
deep interest. Enthusiasm. was marked 
throughout the week, and at times expressed. 
itself in distinct outbursts. On all sides 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Distitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give. 
bee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last yest the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular tncome and gifts increased only rx % 7 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, ns 
Vice-PREsIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SEcrETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
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Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle: Gee 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz. 
abeth L. Tuttle. ] 
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were heard expressions of deep satisfaction 
and gratitude, al] feeling that the week 
had been one of privilege, and that work in 
church and school would be better done 
and more joyfully because of these meetings. 

There is a quality about life at the Shoals 
that cannot be matched elsewhere and that 
cannot be described. All who have at- 
tended these meetings know it, for the 
influence of these days apart remains through- 
out all subsequent days to make Jife more 
worth while. The isolation, separating kin- 
dred minds from the world’s turmoil and 
uniting them in a high and common interest, 
brings out the best in each one in attendance, 
knits friendships, readjusts values, and sets 
the soul right with the world. Environed 
by only sea and sky, occupied wholly with 
high interests, the eternal verities have a 
chance to be considered, and first things 
assume first place in estimation. 

To those whose interest is in religious 
education such a gathering as this Institute 
is most reassuring. The tide of devotion is 
rising among us. Every year sees more 
earnestness on the part of the devoted 
ministers, officers, and teachers who go thus 
apart for high thought, more profound and 
more practical teaching, more eager learn- 
ing of the better way. Religious education 
as an art is as old as God’s Church, but 
religious education as a science is yet in its 
infancy. BJindly, yet on the whole how 
effectively, earnest men and women have 
passed on to the young the best they knew 
and the highest they felt in the realm of 
the spirit’s life! Our own day has seen the 
birth of a new science, and men of highest 
ability are endeavoring to formulate its 
principles and so guide teachers to more 
efficient work. In this forward movement 
it is our privilege as Unitarians to take a 
leading part. The zeal shown at the Shoals 
and at Meadville and the active progress 
in the equipment and plans of the new 
department point reassuringly to a better 
day. : 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It will be good news to our fellowship 
that the first coworker with the secretary 
of this department has been appointed, and 
that we have been able to secure one of the 
few men who stand at the head of the re- 
ligious education movement, Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Ph.D., of the Universicy of Iowa. 
He begins ‘his labors with us on September 1. 
While Dr. Starbuck’s time will at first be 
necessarily taken largely by work in the office 
and in and near Boston, he will be available 
for conference addresses and other oppor- 
tunities to serve the cause. Requests for 
his services should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Vacation Sundays. 


To most of our young people’s organiza- 
tions as to most of our churches comes a 
vacation period during the summer season; 
and, whether we remain at home or go far 
afield, the manner of our observing the Sab- 
bath may arouse much adverse criticism or 
prove a subject for commendation in a com- 
munity, 
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“My Summer Sundays’’ would be a good 
topic for discussion at a meeting of the young 
people in our parishes in the fall. Indeed, 
every one ought to have something pertinent 
and interesting to narrate as to why he did 
or did not attend church service, what im- 
pressed him most when he did attend, and 
questions similar. 

Many people consider a vacation is a time 
to do absolutely nothing. They even spend 
considerable energy and time trying to find 
ways of doing this satisfactorily. Others 
think they must go somewhere for a change. 
Certain'y every one needs a change from his 
accustomed routine, and a vacation is for a 
change of work and pleasure. It does not 
necessarily mean giving up entirely all sorts 
of work and pleasure. It may simply mean 
the laying aside of one’s particular branch 
of work or field of labor for a time. If a per- 
son is not willing to lose all the powers he 
has stored up and accumulated during the 
past months and years, he must exercise 
some care not to remain wholly idle. Unit- 
ing a little work with the pleasure found in 
these summer days gives the needed rest 
and is really salutary to the mind to prevent 
its rusting, so to speak. 

So some may say that they go to church 
all the year. Why think of following up 
the practice in a vacation? 

It may so happen that our vacation is 
spent in a little country village where our 
moral support and influence as Unitarians 
may count for much. If physically able, it 
would doubtless do us no harm to attend 
some religious service, regardless of its being 
Unitarian or otherwise. Perchance we may 
hear something to stimulate our thought 
and even deepen our appreciation of our 
own beautiful faith. 

Or, if no public church worship is available, 
the reading of uplifting thought from some 
book or poem leaves an impress upon both 
reader and listeners. Many a_ liberal’s 
Sunday worship is of this order. Let us 
not, then, as coming Unitarians, allow our- 
selves too great laxness in the manner of 
observing these summer Sundays! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, July 28, Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of Buffalo will preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, July 28, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston. 


At the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., of 
Washington, D.C., will preach Sunday, July 
28. 
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At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, July 28, Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, will 
preach. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, July 
28, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester will 
preach. 


At All Souls’ Church, New York, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, the service, July 
28, will be conducted by Rey. Leon A. Harvey 
at II A.M. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Franklin C. South- 


worth, D.D., president of the Meadville 
Theological School, will preach Sunday, 
July 28. 

Churches. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Summer services for 
the three Unitarian societies of Philadelphia 
are held every Sunday morning during the 
vacation season, under the charge of Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Personals. 


Rev. Paul Harris Drake, who leaves the 
pastorate of the Second Parish Unitarian 
Church in Saco on September 1, is to start 
a People’s Church in Portland, Me. Mr. 
Drake says: “‘This church movement will 
be non-sectarian and undenominational. No 
creed or statement of theological belief will 
be tolerated. Its purpose is to lead and in- 
spire al] seekers after truth, whether religious, 
scientific, political, or economic. It will be 
dedicated to the common good and the 
world-wide service of humanity.” 


Doctors have been searching for many 
years for a good substitute for human skin, 
but it is now known that the lining of new- 
laid eggs contains cells similar to the human 
skin. When this lining is placed on a 
burn, these cells increase, and gradually 
spread over the whole wound. Ina few weeks 
the surface is covered with a new skin. 


The majority of good people are still afraid 
of investigation. They have forced the 
church, even in our time, into some ignoble 
positions. It is always ignoble to be obliged 
to surrender to truth in the form of in- 
tellectual progress. But such a surrender 
is no infrequent occurrence. Soon or late 
the church acknowledges its scholars and 
thinkers. Soon or late, it acknowledges 
all scholars and thinkers who make their con- 
tribution to truth. Better would it not be 
the spiritual insight or the spiritual courage 
which anticipates, if it cannot fully welcome, 
the inevitable result?—Ex-President William 
J. Tucker. 


**The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 


| Carried by the leading Houses from coast to coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico — always satisies the most exacting buy- 


er. 
ARD in refrigeration. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


DUPLEX 
CIRCULATION. 


‘“‘White Mountain”’ refrigerators are accepted as the STAND- 


REFRIGERATORS “vi'"\ 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher (to class): ‘‘ What is an octopus?” 
Small Boy (who has just begun Latin, ea- 
gerly): “Please, sir, I know, sir; it’s an eight- 
sided cat!’’—Life. 


A gentleman who was asked to illustrate 
the difference between “‘sit’’ and “‘set”’ re- 
cently answered, “The United States is a 
country on which the sun never sets, and the 
rest of the world never sits.” 


He: ‘I saw our old neighbor, Mr. Skinner, 


to-day.’ She: ‘“‘Did you? What is he 
doing now?” He: ‘‘He is interested in one 
of these wild-cat mining companies.’’ She: 


“The idea! I never knew you had to mine 
for wild cats.’’—Exchange. 


Wonders.—As for the woman, she found 
the chief wonders of creation not in the cul- 
minating vertebrate, but in the lower orders 
of life, ‘‘The jellyfish, for instance!’ ex- 
claimed the woman. ‘‘How was it ever got 
to jell so beautifully? ’”’—Detroit Journal. 


When Queen Victoria was at Balmoral 
some time ago, she visited an aged cottager 
and, on leaving her, said, “‘ You will now no 
longer be afraid of me, and I shall expect you 
to pay me a visit.” ‘Ah, ma’am!”’ she re- 
plied. “‘It’s not yerself I’m frightened at: 
it’s them grand servants.’’—Exchange. 


Little Ethel had been very naughty. Her 
mother sent her from the dining-room; but, 
when the pudding came on, she determined 
to give Ethel another chance. “Tell Ethel 
if she will be very, very good for the rest of 
the afternoon she may have some pudding,”’ 
she said to the servant. The servant de- 
livered the message, and returned with the 
reply, ‘‘Please, mum, Miss Ethel wants to 
know what kind of pudding it is before she 
makes any promsies,”’ 


The mistress noticed that the picture of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa hung crooked. 
She straightened it, and said nothing. The 
next day the picture was again crooked. 
Finally, one morning, chancing to be in the 
room, the mistress said to the maid, as she 
dusted: ‘‘Mary, you’ve hung that picture 
of the tower crooked. Just look at it!” 
“That’s what I say, mum,” returned the 
domestic: ‘‘look at it! The only way I can 
git that old tower to hang straight is to hang 
the picture crooked.” 


An Irish farmer went into an iron-monger’s 
shop to buy ascythe. After serving him, the 
shopman asked him if he would buy a bicycle. 
“What is that?” queried the Irishman. ‘It’s 
a machine to ride about the town on.” 
“And, sure, what might the price of it be?”’ 
“Fifteen pounds.’”’ “I’d rather see fifteen 
pounds in a cow.’ ‘‘But what a fool you 
would look riding round the town on the 
back of a cow!” ‘‘Sure, now,”’ replied the 
Irishman, ‘‘not half such a fool as I’d look 
pee to milk a bicycle!” —Dublin Indepen- 

ent. ; 


A Polish couple came before a justice of 
the peace in New York to be married. The 
justice looked at the document which au- 
thorized him to unite in matrimony Zachare- 
wiez Perczynski and Leokowarda Jeulinseika. 
“Ahem!” he said. ‘‘Zacha—h’m—h’m— 
ski, do you take this woman—?” and so 
forth. ‘‘Yes, sir,” responded the young 
man. ‘‘Leo—h’m—th—ska, do you take 
this man to be—?” and so forth. ‘Yes, 
sir.’ ‘Then I pronounce you man and 
wife,” said the justice, glad to find something 
he could pronounce, ‘and I heartily congrat- 
ulate you both on having reduced these two 
names to one.” 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter, No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: *closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mifr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


aS 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE OQUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. . 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DBVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 
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BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


Instructors able, aries mature, 
Thorough La arse for college. Musual ‘attention 
beg boys under seventeen, irc 2 tig a 
wll. ‘ge, airy gymnasium wi swimming e ‘or 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waite, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snooves, 2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston, Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings, Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges, Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School FO, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 

23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 

college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 

on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. : 
Preparatory department for younger boys, 


George H. Browne, A.M. : 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
vey, sombiontions, and more phen ight note caer: 
t is desi especially for teaching and practice purpo 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard ls Obr eenchan 
on the organ. Hesepenent opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in r to terms and conditions. Mount Iba 
Scxoot, Grorocr F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, . 
MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- | 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art, 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


